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® Attention and money 
being given to telephone 
system and software 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


ile formulating this year’s $25.6 
million college budget, President 
David Hartleb began focusing on 


a number of areas he plans to improve, 
primarily technology. 

His plan includes: 

V buying software to implement a sys- 
tem to help track students interested in 
attending NECC; 

V purchasing more computers and pro- 
grams; 

_ and installing a high-tech Eeppone 
systei. 

“My priorities as president are increas- 
ing faculty/staff development, addressing 
the enrollment problem of the college and 
improving the areas of technology train- 
ing,” Hartleb said. “We’re going to buy 


Big high 
tech push 


more computers and train people to use 
them.” 

Hartleb said $600,000 was set aside to 
improve equipment at NECC such as the 
telephone system, a new computer soft- 
ware package and a new computer lab on 
the third floor of B-building, which is al- 
ready installed and running. 

Approximately $240,000 will be spent 
on the telephone system, computer lab, 
maintenance on equipment and new soft- 
ware to help improve the systems for the 
bursar’s, admissions and registrar’s offices, 
Fallon said, with the sole intent of improv- 
ing its service to students. 

“The system will improve our customer 
service communications, and our custom- 
ers are the students,” he said. 

The improved software is part ofa larger 
plan he hopes the college will have running 
within the next one or two years. The 
system will aliow people to tap into a com: 
puter system and check on a number of 
items such as grades or class schedules. 

Hartleb hopes the college will have soft- 
ware to allow students to register for classes 


See COLLEGE, page 5 


Retirement just another 
word for an opportunity 


® Landry welcomes the 
change after 34 years 
of college service 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Editor 


etirement for some people is more 
R= ending than a beginning, but for 
Norman J. Landry, dean of student 
services since 1980, it offers a chance to 
keep on learning and to continue teaching. 

He remembers, almost to the day, when 
he formed his attitude and passion for on 
learning. 

When he was a boy, his father had a 
family grocery business. Times were chang- 
ing as supermarket chains started to over- 
take the smaller, more personal stores. 

Landry saw what needed to be done in 
order to survive the way of the future and 
tried to encourage his dad to change. But 
his dad couldn’t. He believed in the per- 
sonal touch, the old-fashioned way of doing 
business. 

In the end, his dad sold his store rather 
than grow with the times. 


Best days ahead 


R. Ahern photo 
DEAN NORMAN J. LANDRY. 


“An important part of my life is to be 
learning something new all the time,” he 
said. “That’s what life is all about.” 

Landry began as a math teacher in 1962 
when NECC had 133 students. 

“It was a very exciting time to be a math 
teacher,” he said. “The Sputnik Era had 
transformed math and I had the chance to 
learn something new.” 

In those days, hundreds of math and 


science teachers were being retrained in 
See LANDRY, page 8 


Groovin’ 


KICKING OFF the start of Get With It Week is Bruce Jacques and the 
Invisible Band. Jacques began by playing Dave Matthews Band’s 
‘What Would You Say’ before holding a ‘Macarena’ contest and 
jamming to a set of Guns ’n Roses songs. 
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More changes ahead 
for health services 


@ Rethinking services 
for students in new era 
of tighter finances 


By KEVIN KYLE 
News Editor 


espite staff and budget cuts and 
D some doubts among school ad- 

ministrators, employees at NECC’s 
student health center believe they still have 
something to offer students. 

According to Pat Kepschull, director of 
student health services, nurses are prima- 
rily available as an advising tool. 

“We're here to give advice; we don’t 
prescribe or diagnose, but we do offer our 
judgment and experience,” Kepschull said. 

She also pointed out that SHS nurses 
maintain health records for all 


NECC students and can refer students with 
health concerns to resources such as HIV 
testing facilities in their own communities. 

SHS also offers students first aid and 
emergency care in the form of splints, ice or 
bandages. 

Donna Montalbano, clinical nurse at 
SHS, said they also have a self-help center 
where students can get pain relievers and 
condoms, among other things, although 
nurses can't give out medication without a 
doctor's supervision. 

“We aren’t allowed to physically give 
medicine toa student, even over-the-counter 
medicine, but we can point a student in the 
right direction,” Kepschull said. 

Until 1994, SHS hada doctor on staffone 
day a week at each campus, but a shrinking 
budget meant the doctor had to be cut. 

“People in the administration felt that 
most students had their own doctors. Norm 

See STUDENT, page 5 


Advancing college's cause 


® Poth takes over as 
new acting dean 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Managing Editor 


ean Poth, the assistant dean of business 

since 1985, will serve as acting dean of 

institutional advancement until the 

college finds a permanent person for 
the job. 

The move made Sept. 5, came about as 
part of President Hartleb’s reorganization 
plan. 


The new position 
groups the jobs of public 
and private sector fund- 
raising with alumni fund- 
raising and relations. 

Poth gained much ex- 
perience at such activi- 
ties in the past two years. 
She served as assistant 
to the president for pri- 
vate fund-raising, and 
her longtime residence 
in the Merrimack Valley has allowed her to 
make many contacts. 

Poth sees her new job as a chance for the 


See POTH, page 9 
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Quote of the Day 


“The Haverhill campus 
library is horrifying in 


terms of security” 


Ellen Madigan, page 4 
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Library security 


Time for a change 


@ NECC losing lots of 

money on stolen books; 
installing sensors will 

put end to problem 


aving a college library with 
H out a security system is a joke 

and an outright disgrace in 
the 1990s. 

The Bentley Library loses several 
thousand dollars worth ofstolen text- 
books each year. This is a huge prob- 
lem, one we feel the college must deal 
with now for several reasons: 

V it’s too easy for anyone to steal 
any item from the library; 

V the college spends $2,000 yearly 
to replace missing books; 

¥Y and books are bought each year, 
while more and more books disap- 
pear; 

Anyone with just a hint of sneaki- 
ness can walk into the library and 
leave with any book he/she wants. 

The college’s library has five exits 
on the bottom floor, none of which 
have sensors to catch people stealing 
anything — reference materials, books, 
magazines, etc. 

One sensor protects the library 
from thieves, but that sensor is not 
even located at an exit. It’s right in 
front of the check-out counter. Even 
that spot is not foolproof. 

Anyone on the top floor can leave 
the building without going down the 
set of stairs by the check out counter, 
defeating the purpose of having the 
sensors downstairs. 

Upstairs, there’s a sign on the door- 
way leading toward President 
Hartleb’s office which says, “WARN- 
ING ALARM! Emergency Exit Only.” 

The door has an alarm, but it has 
not been hooked up for over five 


years, according to college security. 

The problem at the library has not 
been addressed for years. The college 
spent $2,000 this year to replace sto- 
len books, but there has been no 
thorough inventory to determine how 
many more books are missing, and 
librarians know it far exceeds the 
money being put in. 

Librarian Linda Hummel-Shea said 
each sensor would cost between 
$5,000 to $7,000. For the college to 
substantially cut down on the num- 
ber of stolen books, each exit must be 
alarmed and soon. 

Librarians guess over $10,000 
worth of books are taken each year. 
The problem is costing the school 
thousands of dollars a year, and it’s 
not going to disappear until the prob- 
lem is addressed and fixed. 

A1991 memo from Hummel-Shea, 
said while the library spent $70,225, 
a total of $12,183 worth ofitems were 
missing, 18 percent of the amount 
spent. 

The number of memos addressing 
the problem date back to March 1981 
through summer ’96. 

With the direction of a new presi- 
dent, it’s time to solve the problem. 

Hartleb set aside $500,000 into an 
emergency fund in his 97 budget. 
This money would go toward a sub- 
stantial, unexpected cost - like if the 
college’s heating system collapsed. 

NECC is losing thousands of dol- 
lars every year on stolen books. There- 
fore, spending $35,000 to put sensors 
at each door and to virtually elimi- 
nate the problem makes lots of sense. 

The college must spend the money 
now to put an end to this disgrace 
which has diminished library stock 
for decades. 


Athletic department adjusting 
to meet needs of 90s students 


@ An alternative to 
varsity sports a must 


ew Athletic Director Nita 
N Lamborghini said it herself — 

student participation in var- 
sity sports is slipping across the U.S. 

Some students have too much hap- 
pening — work to pay for college classes, 
child care and other concerns ~ to play 
sports. 

The new AD is trying to drum up 
inferest in a growing intramural pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the traditional sports, 
the athletic department offers fitness 


training, co-ed volleyball, racquetball, 
hiking, mountain biking and a 3-on-3 
basketball league. 

Not many students can commit the 
time it takes to join a varsity squad. It’s 
important to give students an alterna- 
tive and work toward creating an ath- 
letic option for students. 


Corrections 


A story in our last issue said up to 
40 non-unit employees could poten- 
tially retire in coming months. It 
should have read up to 40 non-union 
employees could potentially retire 
in coming months. 


For our environment’s sake, please recycle 


this ‘Observer’ when you’re done with it. 
Thanks 
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Move outta the way 


@ Smokers standing in 

front of doorways block 
clean air from the lungs 
of passersby 


sun is shining brightly, there’s a sweet 

whisper of wind, and the sky is full of 
puffy white clouds. Not a problem in the 
world, until: 

“GASP! EHHH-UUUH!” 

Sorry, just coughed up a lung. 

The problem is those damn, gray, puffy 
clouds non-smokers are forced to swim 
through each time they exit any building 
on campus. It doesn’t matter where you 
are, leaving the Spurk Building, the cafete- 
ria — you name it, the puffers are there. 

Not one, not two, but a whole group of 
*em, standing within a 4-foot radius of one 
another and forming a brick wall of gray 
smoke. 

The problem is so bad that one student 
is starting a petition, demanding one smoke- 
free exit for each building. It’s a great idea, 
but if some smokers were a little bit more 
courteous, there wouldn’t be such a prob- 
lem. 

Everyone deserves the right to breathe 
clean air, it’s a God-given gift. You don’t 
have to remember to breath, it’s an invol- 
untary action — we do it automatically. 

We shouldn’t be forced to go against 
God’s intentions and struggle to hold our 
breath while leaving a building. 


I t’s a beautiful September morning — the 


Opinion Column 


] realized just how serious the problem 
was two weeks ago while walking through 
the bottom floor of the Spurk Building with 
a friend, an ex-smoker for the last two 
months. 

As we neared the lobby exit, I could see 
his eyes slowly well up and gloss over. It 
wasn’t the temptation of smoking that was 
getting to him, it was the stench and linger- 
ing smoke that was eating at him. 

Here’s a person who is just two months 
removed from smoking — and it now re- 
pulses him. To you smokers, just try and 
understand how those of us feel who are 
virgins in the smoking department. 

Many people struggle through three 
hours of classes to just to spark up that 
cigarette. Well, on the flip side, some of us 
after three hours of classes must struggle to 
distance ourselves from those people. We’re 
forced to inconveniently wander through a 
building, searching for an exit unoccupied 
by cigarette addicts. 

Just wait another couple of months until 
Mother Nature brings home some typical 
New England style 4-foot snow drifts and 
subzero temperatures. 

Come this winter, these folks will huddle 
together for warmth and virtually inhale 
and exhale one another’s smoke, let alone 
air. They'll stand directly in front of the 
doorway. Even the fire department will 
have a tough battle trying to quench their 
mini-blazes. 

In December, when it’s freezing outside, 
the lobby of Spurk is warm, but stuffy at the 
same time. You can’t even open the door for 
fresh air without inviting the smoke to seep 
into the building. It’s a lose-lose situation. 

What many of the non-smokers want 
isn’t to forbid smoking, but to have the 
smokers move from the doorway, to allow 
enough room for people to walk by with 
their heads held high, taking deep breaths 
of ‘fresh’ air. 


Letters Policy 


The ‘Observer’ welcomes your 
comments. Please limit letters 
to 300 words. Make sure they 
are typed, signed with your 
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number for verification. We 
reserve the right to edit for 
space, clarity and content. 
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Is it welfare’ 
or unfair?’ 


Needed in our society 


Matthew 
Connery 


@ Weak government 

and dishonesty has led 
to a problem; the time 
has come to remedy it 


ynicism in America has tainted ev- 
( erything from Mickey Mouse to the 

government. Cynicism serves as the 
unintelligent way out these days. There are 
plenty of problems existing in the world, 
maybe even in Disneyworld, but welfare is 
a sensitive issue because people feel it is an 
abused, but necessary social service. 

If the citizens of this country want to 
draw lines, we can have all ofthe “haves” on 
one side, screaming at all of the “have nots” 
on the other. Essentially, that’s what we 
have now. People should realize that wel- 
fare consumes just over 1 percent of the 
budget, hardly a number deserving gobs of 
attention. 

Admittedly, the welfare system gets 
abused, just like every other system in the 
world. The answer lies in the area of reform. 
We hear about this all of the time in Wash- 
ington, but nothing ever comes about from 
all of their talks. 

The answer is to completely do away 
with the system as it currently exists. 

If you want to help a starving person, 
you don’t give them a fish, you teach them 
how to fish. In general, the welfare system 
does not operate like this. It attempts in 
minor ways to do so. For example, it allows 
for people to return to school affordably, in 
hopes of making them more employable. 
The government’s heart is in the right 
place, but the idea needs development. 

People abuse the welfare system and 
that seems to be the big complaint. Why 
would a system ever get abused? Because 
the system is too good to people and it’s 
pretty easy to abuse. After all, there will 
always be people in society who evade work. 

Some people who have legitimate jobs, 
but who struggle every step of the way, are 
scoffed at by professional welfare recipi- 
ents. 

Making welfare a tougher gig seems the 


Keep It, But Fix It 


best viable option. 

Instead of cheap schooling, free day care, 
food stamps and other governmental gifts 
to welfare recipients, we should give them 
jobs. The government should free up the 
money it gives away to welfare. In addition, 
it should fire every member of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in every town in the 
state. The state should also stop the prison 
furloughs to I-495 and other places for 
rapists and murderers. 

The only other thing the government 
should do is offer day care for people in the 
new work program, but not for free. Every 
other previous offer to welfare recipients 
should cease. 

Now, with all of those high(ish) paying 
jobs freed up, all of that money available 
and so much work to do, we introduce the 
new welfare system. 

We should give everyone who applies for 
welfare one of those jobs at a low-paying, 
but fair pay rate, maybe just above mini- 
mum wage. The new jobs would be cleaning 
the highways and other typical DPW jobs. 

Nobody would go for such a job under 
the new welfare system with the same 
gung-ho that they may have had for all of 
the free benefits. The reform would assist 
people who need legitimate help, forcing 
those who had abused the system to go to 
work. 

This new, unabusable welfare program 
would be cheaper for the government and 
an option for anyone who needs it. 

Welfare should exist as part of our soci- 
ety, but it should remain as a safety net, 
instead of an invitation to freeloaders. 

A friend of mine, a mother of two, was 
left by her husband and went on welfare for 
two months. In that time, she found a job, 
affordable day care and got back on her feet. 
Abusing the system can’t be denied, but 
neither can its success stories, and that is 
why America needs a welfare system 

Some may believe these reformations 
would trample on the people who legiti- 
mately need the system. Although these 
changes may make things more difficult 
than they used to be, they will merely serve 
as an incentive to get back on your feet. 

The current welfare system will remain 
a muddled mess in Washington and all over 
our nation, but we must look at our prob- 
lems with careful eyes, instead of whining 
about everything. Our government needs 
to focus on problems with some scrutiny, 
but must also make decisions swiftly and 
step out of the bureaucratic mud. 

Until those days are here, citizens can 
start setting the example by acting ma- 
turely and climbing out of the senseless, 
apathetic funk in which they live. 


No more free lunches 


— 


@ It’s time to stop 
welfare users from 


pulling fistfuls of 
cash from our pockets 


and the so-called Generation X, arose 

a class of United States citizens who 
are of very little use to the rest of our 
society. 

They produce nothing, and succeed at 
nothing, with the exception of inflating 
taxes and raising our country’s crime rates. 

These people can also be called profes- 
sional welfare recipients. 

What is to blame for their existence? Are 
they a product of our raging liberal, all- 
knowing power commonly referred to as a 
democratic government? Maybe they are a 
reflection of our lazy society which has had 
too much food and money for too long. 

Of course, there is the obvious possibil- 
ity that we are just ignorant people who 
have not yet been informed of the latest 
amendments to the Constitution. These are 
the amendments that guarantee our free- 
dom to pursue an easy life and a free lunch 
at the expense of working people. 

Welfare was intended for those in 
“need.” Assuming the key word is in fact 
need, it is safe to say it is a Constitutional 
meaning of the word. It is clearly stated in 
the preamble of the Constitution that our 
government does indeed have the power to 
“protect the general welfare.” 

There are other expenses involved in 
welfare which are not as nearly pronounced. 


S omewhere between the Baby-Boomers 


Get Rid Of It 


When you hear of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, your first 
thoughts are probably of agriculture and 
food production, not government hand- 
outs and food stamps. Well, think again. 

The USDA's 1995 budget was $62.3 bil- 
lion, 63 percent of which was dished out to 
people as food stamps under the deceiving 
title Domestic Nutrition Programs. The title, 
“Nearly $40 Billion in Hidden Welfare Costs,” 
seems more appropriate. 

If the fact that a family can support the 
same lifestyle as you and I without working 
isn’t enough to enrage you, maybe this 
may. Have you ever stopped to think these 
people are not only receiving free money, 
but your money? This is money which you 
earned by getting up every morning and 
going to work hoping to make an honest 
living, while the government in turn, de- 
ducts, or more simply put, takes from your 
paycheck. This money is then given away to 
so-called “victims” who don’t or won't work. 

It is past time we change this socialist 
plan and give the money back to the people 
who earned it. 

Although this is a major problem de- 
manding an immediate solution, a change 
of this magnitude cannot occur overnight. 
We cannot instantly shut off millions of 
people from their only source of income. 
This would only raise crime, poverty, and 
homelessness almost instantly. 

Since welfare money, in many cases, is a 
dependency among families, one could com- 
pare a welfare recipient to a drug addict. 
You cannot instantly stop addicts from 
using drugs or they will in turn only get 
sicker. Although this may seem like a some- 
what radical statement, it is still very true. 

If these people who are dependant on 
the welfare system to pay their bills sud- 
denly lose their only source of income, they 
will not turn to work for money, but thiev- 
ery and violence. 

If one is inclined to think they will 
actually get ajob and better their lives, than 
why didn’t they do that in the first place? 

It is past time we say, “get a job.” 


How well do you think welfare operates? 


Ernesto Concepcion, medi- 
cal assistant | 

“I think most people need to 
work if they are OK men- 
tally and physically.” 


counseling 


Eric Gynan, drug and alcohol 


“I think the second the per- 
son gets the money they 
should get a voucher for 
their children to be put in 


Amanda Parkhurst, dancing 
“I just think people should 
get jobs. It’s good for the 
people who need it, but I 
don’t think people should 
be on it for too long.” 


daycare and the recipient 


should be put to work.” 


Katie Rose, liberal arts 

“I am concerned because I 
think welfare needs reform, 
I am concerned about the 
people who do need it will 
not have it long enough.” 


Jason Thorn, liberal arts 

“It needs to be revised. People 
are too dependent on it. It 
would be good if they lim- 
ited it. People who need it 
should have it, but other than 
them, it’s being abused.” 


Martin Gutierrez, liberal arts 
“I think too many people 
are taking advantage of it. 
People are sucking off the 
government. People who 
need it can only stay on it 
for two years. It’s being 
abused.” 
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Library s security 
questions continue 


® Staffers concerned 
with increasing number 
of stolen books 


By JUSTIN CHASE 
Ass't News Editor 


entley Library’s security remains 
B: despite the annual theft of re- 

search materials worth several thou- 
sand dollars, said librarian Linda Hummel- 
Shea. 

The library's layout, design and minimal 
security precautions aide the problem, said 
Gail Stuart, reference librarian. 

The library has five direct exits and 
another upstairs in the general collection 
area, also leading outdoors. These doors are 
a concern for both the library staff as well 
as campus security. 

“The number of exits in the library is the 
first and foremost issue which must be 
addressed,” said Campus Security Capt. 
Armond Gendron. “If these exits are either 
locked or monitored more carefully, that 
will eliminate a good part of the problem.” 

Of all the outside doorways, none have 
sensors to detect when property is leaving 
the library without authorization, or ad- 
equate monitoring. 

“We cannot begin to secure the facility 
before we eliminate these exits,” Gendron 
said, “Even the upstairs exit, which does 
have an alarm installed, has just become a 
convenient high traffic area where the alarm 
signs are just ignored.” 

According to Gendron, this doorway has 
been converted to a regular passage be- 
cause of increased staff in the building a 
few years ago. 

According to David Kelley, assistant dean, 
division of instructional support services, 
this door has been used as a through-traffic 
door simply because of ease and laziness. 

“If 1 had my way, I would close the door 


Raffle to raise 
money for loans 


n Tuesday, Oct. 1, many students 

will leave the Lawrence and Haver- 
hill campuses with cash and prizes in 
their hands, after the student raffle takes 
place. 

The student raffle is one of the special 
events leading up to the inauguration of 
President David Hartleb. 

Proceeds will benefit students in di- 
rect cash prizes and interest-free loans 
for special needs through the Olga Carrol 
Fund. 

Frank DeSarro, ESL teacher and spe- 
cial events committee member, said 
prizes such as lunch at the President’s 
house, a mountain climbing expedition, 
computer lessons, and about 50 others 
have been provided by NECC faculty, 
staff, administrators and alumni. Cash 
prizes will also be awarded. 

If proceeds total $2,000, $1,000 will 
be donated to the Olga Carroll Fund, and 
$1,000 will be divided into cash prizes 
for students entered in the raffle. 

Donation forms are available from 
Sue Smulski and Kelly Sullivan in the 
student activities offices in Haverhill 
and Lawrence. 


Foster parenting 
course starts soon 


A new, course being offered at NECC 
will lead through the steps involved 
in taking a foster child into your home. 

In Foster Parenting, Eileen Levett, a 
foster home specialist with Casey Family 
Services of Andover, will discuss various 
aspects of foster parenting including 
legalities and requirements, training and 
support, the children who are available 
and the unique qualities common to the 
success of this undertaking. 


and activate the alarm,” Kelley said. “It is a 
direct threat to both the general collection 
and the taxpayers’ investment. Every door 
in this building could be alarmed, but they 
are not” 

Another issue is the lack of sensors and 
the poor placement of the only existing 
one, Stuart said. 

“The entire reference section is on the 
wrong side of the sensor,” Stuart said. “All 
of those books are virtually unprotected as 
far as security is concerned.” 

According to Hummel-Shea, the Bentley 
Library spends an annual average of $15- 
20,000 on books, and $30,000 on journals. 

Another $2,000 is spent annually to re- 
place stolen or missing books, especially 
reference materials. The journals are never 
replaced, simply because past issues are no 
longer in print. 

“Although we spend a lot of money to 
replace materials in here, I am sad to say 
that only scratches the surface,” Hummel- 
Shea said. “I really can’t give an exact figure 
on how much has been lost, only what has 
been replaced.” 

“We have things that have been stolen, 
we are sure of that, but we have not done a 
formal inventory due to staffing con- 
straints,” Stuart said. 

It would take outside help or additional 
staffing to conduct a formal inventory, she 
said. 

Despite the lack of an actual inventory, 
the library staff is sure the property was 
and is being stolen. There have been in- 
stances when students were unable to lo- 
cate a book on the shelves. After seeking 
assistance from one of the librarians, have 
come to find the book is not only missing 
from the shelves, but not checked out ei- 
ther, according to Stuart. 

“There was one time when I went to get 
a magazine, and it seemed to be missing,” 
said Peter Frontiaero, a liberal arts student. 

“When I came to the college in 1979, 
library security was the first issue I dealt 
with. It is now 1996 and not much has 


In addition to the discussion, a film will 
be shown. 

The one-session course will take place at 
the college’s Andover extension site, lo- 
cated at the Greater Lawrence Technical 
School, 57 River Road, Andover. 

It is scheduled for Tuesday, Oct. 8, from 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. and is limited to 20 partici- 
pants. The cost of the course is $11. 


College offering new 
certificate program 


ECC is offering a new certificate pro- 

gram this fall for anyone interested in 
becoming an executive secretary in a legal 
capacity. 

The certificate program, titled “Execu- 
tive Secretarial/Legal Option,” will provide 
students with an intensive program of aca- 
demic and secretarial science courses com- 
bined with legal courses. 

The program will include instruction in 
legal terminology, business law, law office 
procedures, law office technology, legal tran- 
scription and word processing. 

The Massachusetts Department of Em- 
ployment and Training projected the job 
opportunities for legal secretaries will be 
up 40 percent between 1991 and 2005, said 
Jean Poth, acting dean of institutional ad- 
vancement. 

This growth rate places this career area 
among the state’s 20 fastest growing jobs. 


Grants available soon 


he college’s Substance Abuse Task Force 

has announced the availability of mini- 
grants for Fall 96. The grants may be used 
to fund drug, alcohol and tobacco preven- 
tion activities. 

Students must submit proposals by Fri- 
day, Oct. 18. 

To be eligible for a grant, activities must 
be conducted between Nov. 1 and Dec. 13 
and must free of charge to students. 

This a cost-reimbursement grant pro- 
gram, and no money will be given up front. 


Don’t be alarmed 


happened,” Kelley said. 

Despite the history of Kelley’s battle 
with library security, he feels positive about 
the future. 

“I feel more positive about NECC than I 
ever have because of our new president,” 
said Kelley. “President Hartleb has a law 
degree and nobody knows the value of a 
library more than an attorney.” 

Although the Bentley Library appears to 
be lagging behind in security, the Lawrence 
campus is even worse, according to Ellen 
Madigan, Lawrence campus librarian. 

“Security is nonexistent; there’s noth- 
ing here, just the presence of our staff,” 
Madigan said. “Since I’ve been here, the 
noticeable theft has increased. Every sum- 
mer, I see more missing materials.” 

According to Madigan, it would be much 
simpler to deter theft in the Lawrence li- 
brary than in the Haverhill library. 

“As a librarian, the Haverhill campus’ 
library is horrifying in terms of security.” 

There is only one entrance and exit into 
the Lawrence library, and one sensor would 
be a definite deterrent, Madigan said. 

Rose Marie Levesque, North Shore Com- 
munity College’s library coordinator, feels 
their library’s security system is a good 
model for NECC to follow. 


Interested students should contact Pat 
Kepschull in F-112, 374-3770 or Arthur 
Signorelli in F-135, 374-3731. 


Psi Beta announces 
new members, officers 


si Beta, the National Honor Society for 

Community and Junior Colleges has 
announced its new members and honorary 
officers for 1996. 

New members must be recommended 
by the faculty and must demonstrate supe- 
rior academic performance. 

Faculty members congratulate the fol- 
lowing new members: Theresa Craig, trea- 
surer; Maranda Kuse, president; Peter 
Livernois, secretary; Leslie Lowe, Leo 
Mahalaris, Joyce Meekins and Denise 
Soboleski, vice-president. 


Students honored by 
social science dept. 


he Social Science Department presented 

awards to outstanding students at the 
close of last semester. 

Awards were presented to: Joanna Tay- 
lor and Justin Hatem for History and Gov- 
ernment; Kelly Ryan, Miranda Kuse and 
Christine Gould for Behavioral Sciences; 
Michael Santoro and Dana Cole for the 
Teacher Preparation Option, and Manuel 
Ferreira for the Paralegal program. 


NECC hosts road race 


ECC will host its 1st Annual President’s 

5K Cross-Country Road Race on Satur- 
day, Oct.5 at 11a.m., as participants meet in 
the student center parking lot before the 
race. Timed by the Winners’ Circle Running 
Club, the race is a scenic trip around Kenoza 
Lake. 

Walkers are welcome and will start at 
11:15 a.m. after the timed runners. Race 
awards will go to the top three men and 
women finishers and age group awards 


R. Ahern photo 
DESPITE A warning sign, Sam Makris, an engineering student, holds the 
‘alarmed’ door open, but no alarm was triggered. 


NSCC’s library has sensors at every door 
which electronically lock the door when the 
alarm sounds 

Both the checkout desk and the refer- 
ence desk are located directly in front of the 
main entrance, giving the staff adequate 
monitoring facilities of those entering and 
leaving the building. 

“Since we've installed sensors in front of 
all of our doors, we’ve lost almost no books 
compared to previous years,” Levesque said. 

Levesque recommends that NECC should 
“install sensors in front of their doorways. 
It’s a shame that we have to do that, but 
that’s the way it is.” 

The value of the Bentley Library’s books 
is over $2 million and electronic sensors are 
a costly, but a necessary item, according to 
Hummel-Shea. 

“It would actually be an investment 
which would limit future spending.” 

“We have 63,000 volumes in here and to 
spend money on additional sensors, which 
cost an average of $5-7,000 apiece, is a 
worthwhile investment,” Hummel-Shea 
said. 

“Although we really should address the 
security problem, there’s no point in mak- 
ing an investment unless we are 100 per- 
cent committed to securing the building.” 


will go to the top three winners, and 
group awards will be presented to the 
top three finishers’ different categories. 

The entry fee is $6, $8 on day of the 
race. Proceeds will benefit the college’s 
athletic department. 


Dates to remember 


The following events happen over the 
next couple weeks leading up to Presi- 
dent David Hartleb’s Oct. 4 inaugura- 
tion: 

V Sept. 18: In an age of sexually 
transmitted diseases, NECC is offering a 
lecture on Eroticizing Safer Sex, noon-1 
p.m. in the gym, D-129. 

V Sept. 19: A job fair on Lawrence 
campus from 8 a.m.-2 p.m. for students 
looking for work. Also, there is a com- 
munity service fair on Lawrence campus 
from 11 a.m.-1 p.m. The fair gives an 
opportunity for students interested in 
contributing to some area agencies and 
organizations on a voluntary basis. 

V Sept. 26: A concert at Methuen 
Memorial Music Hall featuring local tal- 
ent from 7-9 p.m. 

V Oct. 3:A group of NECC faculty and 
staff will discuss their favorite books 
about presidents and other leaders, spon- 
sored by the Life Long Learning Program 
at 2 p.m. in the Bentley Library confer- 
ence area. 

V Oct. 4: President David Hartleb will 
officially be nominated in a gala celebra- 
tion on Haverhill campus at 11:30 a.m. 

Other upcoming events include: 

V Oct. 7 &8, College fair. The New 
England Association of College Admis- 
sions Counselors will be at the Haverhill 
campus gym. Over 100 colleges will par- 
ticipate. Oct. 7, 7-9 p.m. Oct. 8, 9 am- 
noon. 

¥ Oct. 17, College auction: services 
for scholarships. NECC invites you to bid 
on goods and services to fund scholar- 
ships. Computer training, athletic train- 
ing, and a cruise will be auctioned. 
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College to set aside $500,000 for endowment 


® continued from page 1 


or drop/add over the telephone by use of 
pressing numbers, without having to speak 
with a person. 

The current telephone system at the 
college is out-of-date, Fallon said. The new 
system will provide equal service at both 
campuses as the two separate systems only 
coincide 95 percent of the time, he said. 
While the network in Haverhill is 15-years- 
old, the phones at the John R. Dimitry 
Building in Lawrence are 25-years-old and 


left over from when the building was owned - 


by Prudential. 

“There are only three of those systems 
left in the country,” Fallon said, “and we 
have one of them.” 

“This system is old and you're limited as 
to what you can do,” Hartleb said. “We need 
a modern phone system that’s much more 
flexible.” 

The college is also looking to buy addi-, 
tional air conditioners across the campus 
to neutralize the sweltering heat during 
the summer semester, he added. 

The Informational Services department 
will hire two people working out to the 
equivalent of 1.5 full-time employees, a 
number Hartleb hopes to double within a 
few years. Forty-nine thousand dollars was 
put aside to fund the positions, he said. 

Another $100,000 was set aside to im- 
prove software to form a tracking system to 
recruit students, Hartleb said. The program 
will help the registrar and admissions of- 
fices more easily locate students seeking 
information and to make follow up calls. 

The budgeting process began in early 
spring when ACC’s finance committee met 
to discuss a proposal to try to meet 
everyone’s needs. 

“Anytime you have to consider making 
cuts, it’s always tough,” said Judy Kelleher, 
ACC finance committee member and ac- 
countant for comptroller’s office. “The fact 
is with only ‘x’ number of dollars, you must 
figure what is the best use of the resources.” 

Committee Chairman Doug Jack did not 
want to “nickel and dime” areas of the 
college by taking a dollar here and putting 
it somewhere else, according to Kelleher. 

While the committee was formulating a 
proposal, Hartleb asked the college deans 


to draft a budget for their section of the 
college. To figure out what items were most 
important to them, he asked the deans to 
formulate their budget based a 10 percent 
cut in funding from last year — developing 
their sections around an imagined “what 
if’ decrease. 

“The 10 percent decrease was significant 
because it really made me think about what 
items I couldn’t fund,” said Tom Fallon, 
dean of information services. “So much so 
that I spent a whole weekend just thinking 
about it.” 

Like most parts of the college, Fallon 
said, his department is under-funded and 
the possibility of a 10 percent cut forced 
him to prioritize the items within his share 
of the budget. 

Hartleb said he began working on the 
budget in June. After spending over 100 
hours studying the numbers and making 
revisions, he finalized his copy in August 
and passed it on to the college’s board of 
trustees’ finance committee. 

“There was a lot of involvement and 
back-and-forth action,” Hartleb said of the 
process. 

One of the board’s main initiatives was 
to set aside a large chunk of money to form 
an emergency reserve account. Hartleb said 
they urged him to set aside $500,000 to 
begin an endowment that will sit in an 
account and accumulate 5-7 percent inter- 
est. 

Between the accumulating interest and 
added monies, he hopes the account will be 
worth over $1 million within the next few 
years. If the college closes ’97 in the black, 
Hartleb said the extra money will go into 
this pool. 

“The $500,000 is additional —- that money 
is for a true emergency, like a massive cut 
in funding at the state level,” Hartleb said. 

If the college’s heating system were to 
collapse, as Trustee Bill Lane suggested, the 
money to fix it would come from the fund. 

“We won't touch that money unless we 
really, really have a problem,” Hartleb said. 

An extra $250,000 was set aside for 
unplanned expenses. For example, the col- 
lege anticipated spending $70,000 last year 
on snow plowing expenses. The above-aver- 
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President David Hartleb 


age snowfall last winter cost the college an 
extra $20,000 than expected. That money 
came from this type of reserve account. 

Despite the increased costs over the 
years for photocopying, office supplies and 
postage, areas across the college have not 
received increased funding for these ex- 
penses, according to Kelleher. Each area of 
the college received a 3 percent increase to 
their base budgets, with the exception of 
student services and academic services, 
which received an additional $25,000 and 
$20,000 respectively, an expense of $328,040 
overall. 

ACC’s finance committee urged the presi- 
dent to increase this funding which is not 
deemed as an increase in funding, but an 
attempt to try and catch up to years of 
inflation, Hartleb said. 

These expenses are referred to as M/O/G 
— mail, office and graphics — in the budget. 

In FY ’97, the college is spending $22,000 
for a newly signed contract to rent out the 
Lawrence Trial Court Library for a few extra 
hours each week during the school year. 


The library will be open an extra two 
nights and Saturday mornings each week, 
Hartleb said, helping criminal justice and 
paralegal students in Lawrence campus. 

“It is important to have the library open 
on Saturday because many of our students 
work during the week and take classes at 
night,” Hartleb said. 

The agreement is to increase the avail- 
ability of law information to students-not 
because Lawrence campus has too few 
books, but because the trial court has so 
many, said Gail Stuart, reference librarian. 

“The library (on Lawrence campus) has a 
basic collection of law books, but it is not as 
complete and extensive as the one at the 
Trial Court Library,” Stuart said. 

Overall, Hartleb allocated the money 
based on need and the areas of the college 
he wants to improve in coming years. 

“I put the money where my priorities 
are,” Hartleb said. “I’m proud of the budget 
and the modest ways we adjusted it and the 
priorities. | believe we are headed in the 
right direction.” 


Student health’s role to be examined by new dean 
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Landry, dean of student services, 
fought for us, but President 
Dimitry felt it wasn’t cost-effec- 
tive,” Kepschull said, referring to 
former president John R. Dimitry. 

“Obviously, we could do more 
with a doctor, but we try to do as 
muchas we can,” Montalbano said. 

According to Kepschull, having 
a doctor available allowed SHS 
nurses to give out medicine and to 
give injections at a reduced cost to 
students. 

“We used to administer injec- 
tions, but without a doctor, we 
can’t even order syringes,” she 
said. 

In addition to actual medical 
care, having a staff doctor allowed 
students without their own doc- 
tor to ask questions and get advice 
as well as free prescriptions. 

“A doctor allowed us to better 
assess an illness on the spot, give 
you a free prescription and send 
you on your way,” Kepschull said. 

A Student Health Services Re- 
view Committee, formed by Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry, recom- 
mended to President David 
Hartleb, that funding for a doctor 
be reinstated or the college should 
consider eliminating SHS in its 
current form. 

“Ifyou are going to say that you 
have SHS, you should fund it prop- 
erly. Money should be found to 
fund or forget it,” said Judy 
Kelleher, review committee mem- 
ber. 

It is not required that the col- 
lege have any kind of health ser- 


yor 


vices, but the committee did think 
SHS could provide a service, given 
the correct tools. 

“I think with the right kind of 
refocus, then health services could 
play a role at this college, but 
without a doctor, their hands are 
tied,” said Joseph T. LeBlanc, com- 
mittee chairman. 

SHS has tried to sponsor events 
that provide the services the de- 
partment no longer can, such as 
flu-shot clinics and cholesterol 
screenings. 

Montalbano pointed out that 
the flu-shot clinic was free to the 
school and that the shots only cost 
students between $7 and $10. 

SHS has also expanded its ef- 
forts to educate students about 
good health practices. 

“We try to be current and stay 
up with what the students are 
into,” Kepschull said. 

Budget cuts have forced SHS to 
cut some of its employee hours. 

Kepschull said Montalbano’s 
hours have been cut from 40 to 21 
and Patricia Bjork, the nurse in 
the Lawrence office, works only 18 
hours and is in danger of being cut 
completely. 

Bjork’s position has been 
funded by the student activities 
fund, but because of declining en- 
rollment, the student activities 
allocation was less than antici- 
pated, forcing the student senate 
to make cuts. 

According to Jason Faria, in- 
terim student senate member who 
was senate vice president last se- 
mester, senators felt they were 


spending too much of the student 


Real Problem 
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Donna Montalbano 


activity fund for a service that was 
not open only to students. 

“We felt that it wasn’t a stu- 
dent activity and didn’t belong in 
the student activity allocations; if 
it was going to be here, the college 
should pay for it,” Faria said. 

According to Kepschull, the 
position will be paid for by one of 
NECC’s trust funds for the remain- 
der of the semester. 

Bjork and SHS will both have 
to wait until next semester to find 
out their respective futures. 

In the spring, SHS will be under 
the supervision of Landry’s replace- 
ment and under the umbrella of a 
newly created department. 

The department, according to 
Hartleb, will be called “Enrollment 
and Student Services” and will be 
responsible for marketing, reten- 
tion and recruitment. 

Hartleb believes SHS is some- 
thing which aides student reten- 
tion. He said it will continue to 
exist, but is not sure in what form. 

“I think we have to take a fresh 
look at what a community college 
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should offer,” Hartleb said. 

He also believes that most stu- 
dents use their own doctor or hos- 
pital, and since NECC has no on- 
campus housing maybe the focus 
of SHS should shift elsewhere. 

“Maybe we should focus more 
on health education and wellness 
instead of actual health services,” 
Hartleb said. 


Changes to SHS are on hold for 
the present until a new dean is 
selected following a nation wide 
search. 

“We're kind of waiting to see 
what happens when the new dean 
comes in and the new department 
is formed,” Kepschull said. “It’s up 
to them to say this will happen 
and that won't happen.” 


We want your input! 


If you have a good idea for a 


story or want to contribute a 
guest column, give us a call at 
374-3640. 


Why take the steep climb? 


When BOD can 


give you a 
foot hold 
on career 
SUCCESS. 


of student Success 
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Where The Money Goes 
I. ACADEMIC SERVICES: 


Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 142 FTE Positions) 


Part-time faculty 

Part-time DCE Credit Faculty 

Part-time Staff 

Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
Contract Travel/Accreditation Fees 
Education Reference Materials 
Disadvantaged Students Program 
McNair Grant/College Success 

Mass. Educational Opportunities Grant 


Improve Lawrence Reference Coordinators Evening 


Faculty Early Retirement 

Lawrence Law Library Rental 

Subtotal 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES: 

Staffing (Fringe benefit, 1 FTE Position) 
Part-Time Staff 

Base and Mail/Office/Graphics 
Memberships 

Scholarships 

Grant writer 

Subtotal 

Total Academic Affairs 

II. CONTINUING EDUCATION SERVICES: 
Staffing (Fringe benefits, 7.5 FTE Positions) 


Part-time Faculty (Non-Credit, CBI and Contract) 


Part-time Staff 

Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
Overtime/Registrations 


Educational Supplies (Contract and Non-Credit) 


Facilities Rental/Equipment 
Gallaudet Trust Fund 
Subtotal DCE 
CENTER FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: 
Staffing (Fringe benefit, 5 FTE Positions) 
Part-time Staff 
Base 
Mail/Office/Graphics 
Subtotal 
Total DCE 
III. PRESIDENT’S OFFICE: 
Staffing (Fringe benefits, 3.4 FTE Positions) 
Base 
Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
All College Trust 
President Housing Allowance 
Equipment/Overtime 
Maintenance/Consultants 
Inauguration 
Subtotal 
PRIVATE SECTOR FUND-RAISING: 
Part-time Staff 
Base 
Mail/Office/Graphics 
Grant writer 
Friends of NECC 
Subtotal 
LAWRENCE: 
Staffing (Fringe benefits, 2.0 FTE positions) 
Part-time Staff 
Base 
Overtime/Mail/Office/Graphics 
Subtotal 
Total President’s Office 
IV. DEVELOPMENTAL SERVICES: 
Staffing (Fringe benefits, 2.0 FTE positions) 
Base 
Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
Advertising/Marketing 
Mail Expense Marketing 
Additional Advertising/Marketing 
Advertising/CBI 
Carroll Trust 
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FY ’97 budget detailed 


Allocated Trust & Grants 

$5,992,276 

$124,147 

$2,000,000 

$487,394 

$120,970 

$109,990 

$15,350 
$129,774 
$35,524 
$101,574 
$53,156 

$59,950 

$625,010 

$22,000 

$9,557,087 $320,028 

$70,977 

$10,901 

$4,000 

$2,000 

$6,000 

$2,000 

$95,878 

$9,652,965 


$352,900 
$470,000 
$32,051 
$22,770 
$42,800 
$20,000 
$60,000 
$40,000 
$196,700 
$1,040,521 $196,700 
$184,839 
$68,427 
$11,000 
$5,000 
$269,266 
$1,309,787 


$180,817 
$16,760 
$5,000 

$140,300 
$9,000 
$7,000 
$31,500 
$30,000 
$280,077 $140,300 
$63,155 
$4,500 
$7,500 
$2,000 

$35,000 
$77,155 $35,000 
$98,392 
$92,697 
$10,000 
$8,450 
$209,539 
$556,771 


$116,265 
$24,690 

$5,000 

$295,000 
$110,000 
$100,000 
$22,000 

$500 


Alumni Scholarship 

Alumni Operational 

Subtotal 

PUBLICATIONS: 

Staffing (Fringe benefit, 2.0 FTE positions) 
Part-time Staff 

PUBLIC INFORMATION: 

Staffing (Fringe benefit, 1.0 FTE position) 
Part-time Staff 

Subtotal 

WOMEN’S RESOURCE NETWORK: 
Part-time Staff 

Supplies 

PUBLIC SECTOR FUND-RAISING: 
Staffing (Fringe Benefit, 1.5 FTE positions) 
Part-time Staff 

Base 

Mail/Office/Graphics 

Subtotal 

ALUMNI RELATIONS: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefit) (1.0 FTE Position) 
Mail/Office/Graphics 

Consultant 

Subtotal 

Total Development Services 

V. INFORMATION SERVICES: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 15 FTE Positions) 
Part-time Staff 

Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 

Contract Computer Maintenance 
Telephone Service/Maintenance 

Total Information Services 

STUDENT SERVICES: 


Staffing (Fringe Benefits) (32.0) FTE Positions 


Part-time Staff 
Base 
Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 


Financial Aid/Pell Link/Student Orientation 


Overtime/Registration 
Notetakers/Interpreters 


Contract Reimbursement Notetakers/Interpreters 


Student P/T Grant/Scholarships 
McNair/College Success 
Ph.D./Psychologist Consultant 
ESL Review Audit 

B.U. Counseling Contract 


Financial Aid Grants/Endowment Scholarship 


General Scholarship 
Total Student Services 
VI. ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES: 


Staffing (Fringe Benefits) (48.5 FTE Positions) 


Part-time Staff 

Employee Insurance 

Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
Staff Development/Personnel Ads 
Heat/Light/Power/Trash 

Security 

Contract Cleaning/Physical Plant Repair 
Snow Plowing/Parking Rental 
Overtime/Registration 

Legal Services-Personnel 
Newspaper Scholarships 

Audit 

College Testing/Student Insurance 
Food Service Trust/Facilities Trust 
Student Activities Trust 

Degree Candidate/Overhead Trust 
Total Administrative Services 
FOURTH YEAR EQUIPMENT: 
PHYSICAL PLANT REPAIR PROGRAM: 
AFSCME Conversion to 01 Type 
Retirement Incentive 

Personnel Upgrade 

Reserve for Noel-Levitz Initiatives 
Reserve for Reorganization 
Working Reserve 

Estimated Staff Vacancies 

Grand Total Spending Plan 

Total expenditures FY ’97 


Draft Trust & Grants 
$4,000 

$10,000 
$672,955 $14,500 
$77,305 


$25,962 


$38,183 
$17°327 
$55,510 


$15,135 
$2,750 


$76,406 
$9,754 
$5,000 
$5,000 
$96,160 


$34,809 
$20,000 
$15,000 
$69,809 
$1,015,586 


$571,764 
$126,901 
$44,360 
$4,000 
$74,375 
$115,000 
$936,400 


$1,271,143 
$63,951 
$41,580 
$66,420 
$13,000 
$20,000 
$40,000 
$60,000 
$231,680 
$88,647 
$11,990 
$5,000 
$15,000 
$4,050,000 
$30,000 
$1,608,084 $4,400,327 
$1,632,797 
$144,293 
$100,000 
$173,430 
$48,330 
$77,000 
$900,000 
$330,000 
$260,000 
$80,000 
$20,000 
$20,000 
$7,280 
$25,000 
$180,000 
$36,000 
$524,655 
} $66,000 
$3,818,130 $806,655 
$560,920 
$100,000 
$35,000 
$250,000 
$30,000 
$100,000 
$100,000 
$260,000 
$250,000 
$20,093,643 
$25,686,826 


$5,593,183 


‘Welfare City’ tarnished through the years 


continued from page 7 
Assistance. They have set new rules and 
regulations that will in fact, allow welfare 
funding to be used as transitional assis- 
tance. There are training programs, child 
care funding, and transportational services 
available for welfare recipients. The new 
regulations state that it is mandatory for 
_recipients to participate in some type of 
training or educational program after their 
youngest child has reached the age of two. 
Also, they have put a family cap into 
effect. In previous years, every time some- 
one who was on AFDC (Aid For Dependent 
Children) got pregnant and had another 
child, they would be rewarded with higher 
welfare benefits to accommodate finan- 
cially for that child. With the new family 
cap, you will not get any extra money, but 
they will allow you to work and make up the 
difference, as long as you are still below the 
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poverty line. 

State regulations on pregnant teenage 
welfare recipients have also changed. If you 
were a pregnant teen, you used to be able to 
receive welfare benefits and have your own 
apartment. Now you have to live with a 
responsible adult. Only after the age of 21, 
will you be able to receive welfare and live 
on your own. 

When these teens figure out that getting 
pregnant will not get them out of the house 
and they still are stuck with Mom and Dad, 
they may think twice about the leisures of 
pregnancy and realize that it will not be as 
easy as it was before. 

Of course, there are exceptions for the 
extreme and abnormal cases, but those 
welfare social workers are tough. They don’t 
make excuses for anybody. They follow 
regulations right down to the “T.” There are 


more new benefiting rules at the Depart- 


Cx 
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ment of Transitional Assistance. The only 
people they have made it harder for, are the 
people who want to be absolutely nothing. 

This should dramatically lower the num- 
ber of people on welfare in Lawrence, to a 
constant rate. Of course, more people will 
still apply and receive welfare. But instead 
of staying on for seven to eleven years or 
more, they will not be on it for more than 
four years. That will mean there will be 
more people living in Lawrence with em- 
ployment. If we have a higher level of 
working class people, that will mean more 
people will appreciate the value of hard 
earned money and property, and in turn 
also appreciate their neighbors’. 

~Like the domino effect, Lawrence should 
become a better place to live. Soon they will 
be taking down the sign in that little town 
in Puerto Rico. Soon there will be more 
homeowners and scholars. Soon Lawrence 


will be a city to take pride in. 

“Soon” may not come as fast as the 
“Crime and Grime” came. These wonderful 
changes will not happen all at once, but it 
will happen. I have a little more peace about 
my child and his children’s children, know- 
ing they most likely will not grow up in a 
“Welfare City.” Being on welfare will not be 
the “norm” any longer. This will open up a 
whole new outlook on life, full of achieve- 
ment and good self esteem. 

Thope and pray that all these predictions 
will come true before this city gets any 
worse. Lawrence doesn’t have to be the way 
it is. Nor does it have to carry a big dark 
cloud whenever you talk about where you 
live. Our future is in our youth. Their guid- 
ance comes from the adults. We have to fix 
the adults first, then our youth will follow. 
Then and only then, we will have our city 
back. 
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Celebrating Comp. I & II students 


@ Student writers 
honored in the English 
department’s awards 
presentation 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Managing Editor 


he top essays were recognized in a 
presentation late last spring in the 
English Department Writing Awards 
Program. A total of 44 writers received 


ceremony takes place at the end of every 
spring semester, attempting to recognize 
talent within the classroom. 

The three tiers of recognition consisted 
of certificates of award, distinguished 
awards (with comp I students receiving a 
dictionary with their certificate and Comp. 
II winners receiving a thesaurus) and the 
top honor for each. 

The Comp. I top prize, the Elizabeth 
Arnold Award did not get presented this 
year, while the Kimball Award went to 
Taylor. 

Other award-winners included: 

English Composition I—Certificates of 


honors, ranging from books and certifi- Award: 
cates to the Roland Kimball Award, won by 
Eileen L. Taylor of Merrimac. 

The Kimball Award gets presented only 
when a work far exceeds the standard of 
greatness for English Comp. Il essays, set by 
the awards committee. Taylor’s essay titled: 
Emilia—The Progressive Spiritual Journey of One 
of Shakespeare’s Characters depicts the emo- 
tional struggle of Emilia, from Shakespeare’s 
Othello. 

The awards, presented on May 6, are 
entered into the contest by English Comp. 
I & II professors. The essays do not come as 
part of an outside contest, but consist only 
as part of regular work of students in those 
classes. 

The committee reviewing the essays for 
the contest comprised of Paula Boxer, who 
also hosted the event, George Bailey, Susan 
Sanders, Catherine Sanderson, Barbara 
Stachniewicz, Linda Desjardins and Com- 
mittee Chairwoman, Priscilla Bellairs. 

Of the 44 award-winners, 24 of them 
came from English Composition I, the re- - 
maining 20 from English Comp. II. The 


Reyes 


A. Santullo 


Award 


Andover: Peter A. Fragala 

Byfield: Robert C. Calkins 

Georgetown: Darryl R. Swett 

Groveland: Ann L. Skaggs 

Haverhill: Mary J. Bagley, Rose Crepeau, 
Sharla L. Rucker, Thang V. Nguyen 

Lawrence: Linda Martellucci, Charlie 


Newbury: Gregory D. Davis 
Newburyport: Andrea Corbin 
North Andover: Linda Hathaway 
Tewksbury: Jodi B. Dell 
Wilmington: Ann M. Billingsley 
Distinguished Awards: 
Amesbury: Tara Luce 
Andover: Linda Suppa 

- East Hampstead, N.H.: Benjamin J. Saren 
Haverhill: Cindy L. Parker 

. Lawrence: Matty Catlett 
Newburyport: Cathy M. Mandel 
North Andover: Donna M. Ippolito, Eric 


Plaistow, N.H.: Scott T. Lavallee 
English Composition II—Certificates of 


Andover: Peter Bedford 
Billerica: Joyce A. Iosua 


Haney 
Byfield: Erin K. Johnson 


Matthew J. Lobsien 


Priscilla G. Monson 


Newburyport: Matthew J. Houle 


Taking top honors for Comp. II 


Bradford: John T. Czaban, Matthew C. 


Haverhill: Robert Stewart, Scott House, 


Lawrence: Mary Ellen Gioia, John D. Janes, 


te 
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EILEEN TAYLOR of Merrimac with former NECC professor Roland Kimball. 


Wilmington: Joanne E. Grillo 
Distinguished Awards: 

Billerica: Bernadette E. Smith 
Georgetown: Cheryl J. Spitalny 
Lawrence: John W. Waldie 

Merrimac: Yvonne M. Domings 

North Reading: John N. Rothwell 
Randolph: Janice M. Frazzoni 

The Professor Roland Kimball Award: 
Merrimac: Eileen L. Taylor 


One winning essay: ‘Lawrence then and now 


@ Once a peaceful city safe for 
our children, but now a fearful 
society teeming with crime, 
drugs and hopelessness 


By MATTY L. CATLETT 
Guest Contributor 


the city of Lawrence used to be. As I look around now, 

it’s hard to imagine this socially polluted city as 
anything but what I see today. I live on Newbury street. It 
is on the other side of the common going towards the 
Lawrence General Hospital. As I told my high school 
guidance counselor Mr. Hendrick this, he seemed con- 
fused. “Isn’t that an Italian community?’ Mr. Hendrick 
believed he was a Lawrence expert. He went on to explain 
how there were newly painted apartments and in front 
were freshly cut lawns. Every building proudly bore beau- 
tiful roses and wild flowers lining walkways and along 
their fences were neatly cut bushes and hedges. Some 
apartments would groom vines to line their door posts and 
fences. The streets were clean and trees lined the sidewalks. 
Signs like “we are a litter free community” hung on 
telephone poles. Everybody knew everybody. Children would 
play baseball in empty sand lots. White haired mothers 
would be seen wearing their aprons pulling their mischie- 
vous children by their ears into their houses. 

Mr. Hendrick went on to say that every Sunday after 
church at least five families would feast at one household. 
After dinner they would play their accordions and clap as 
elders and children danced. Every year there was an Italian 
Festival called the Feast of the Saints. Families would have 
stands and sell different food like canollies, crispellis, and 
Italian sausages. Elders would bring chairs and sit along 
the sidewalk and watch the parade. Local musicians would 
be on a stand playing Italian folk music as men, women, 
and children danced in the streets. “Boy, that really sounds 
like a nice place Mr. Hendrick, but are you sure we are 
talking about the same street?” He said yes and seemed to 
be annoyed. “Lawrence wasn’t always this way.” 

Forty years ago there wasn’t any big worries about 
getting your car stolen, but now your car will get stolen no 
matter where you park it. Children are so worried about 
their safety and security that they can’t be bothered with 
other essential parts of life. Education or any benefiting 
goal oriented activities are last on their priority lists. 

Unfortunately, the children of Lawrence have so few 
role models that they really don’t know that they can 
benefit themselves or even that being involved with activi- 
ties can be fun. Parents brag to their friends about how 
much money they get from welfare. They rely on programs 
like fuel assistance and the Salvation Army to pay the bills. 


Lee: elders would tell me about how wonderful 


Granted, there are people on welfare that really need it 
and use it as transitional funding instead ofa life time goal. 
But hoodlums brag openly of their adrenaline from steal- 
ing cars and the high they get from eluding the police. Kids 
hear of the ten girlfriends Mr. Suave down the road has, and 
how many guys Miss Chicka has after her. They hear of how 
great Big Boy over there or Big Girl in so and so’s class is 
because they can really fight. They gloat over Mr. Big 
Dealer’s fancy automobiles and oh, if you knew him, you 
are all that! 

It’s hard to fathom the thought of a whole city coming 
to such a place of dismal illusive thinking. Maybe it has 
something to do with our economic status. The era that Mr. 
Hendrick mentioned was a time when Lawrence was a 
booming industrious city. We had Malden Mills, Canal 
Street Mills, Gaunt Mills and a few more. All of them were 
in operation. Jobs were plentiful. The pay was pretty 
average, but it was sufficient for the needs of those 
families. The sales in the paper at the time would read 
“oranges for $.35 a dozen.” A lot of the mill workers owned 
the property they lived in—usually triple deckers. The rent 
from the other tenants paid their mortgage note. 

Lawrence in 1946 did not have a problem with arson, 
drugs, gangs, and robberies like Lawrence does today. Out 
of the 1,782 arrests, 1,167 were for drunkenness. That left 
only about 500 crime related arrests. According to the 
arrest statistics for 1994, vandalism had the largest num- 
ber of offenses. This says something to me. Where is our 
city pride? Why are people vandalizing their home town? 
Ifyou walk down just about any street in Lawrence, you will 
be blinded by graffiti. Historical buildings, playgrounds, 
schools, and worst ofall, inhabited homes are being tagged 
and burned constantly. 

The front page headlines read “Suspicious Fires Reach 
72” in 1992. This number was accurate only for the first six 
months of the year. Firefighters were frustrated because 
they knew that there must have been something going on. 
Most of the fires were set in abandoned buildings and there 
was talk of high insurance costs. A week after that depress- 
ing headline, there was good news: “Police Nab Arson 
Suspects.” Police and firefighters were relieved at the arrest 
of the 26 and 16 year old bandits. Undercover detectives set 
the two guys up after receiving tips of their bragging about 
burning up buildings for profit and not getting caught. 
They rendezvous and the “home-owner” told them his 
insurance was running out, and he needed the house to be 
burnt to the ground that same night. He handed him $250 
and said the rest would be delivered after the job was done. 
Police waited inside as the two rode up on bikes with 
bottles of fire starter in their hands. 

The 26 year-old’s sister tried to defend her brother, as 
she told reporters of his mental and drug problems. She 
mentioned that he called her Mommy after their mother 
had moved away about six months before, and that he 
played with little cars and toys. He also never had a job and 
spent his time fixing neighborhood bikes. The 26 year-old 


faces up to 10 years in prison and $10,000 in fines and his 
mental stability might be a factor. Police argued openly 
that he seemed fine and knew what he was doing. The 
minor was charged with attempted arson. 

Despite the widespread coverage and publicity of these 
events, two days later there was another suspicious fire 
when headlines read “2 Latest fires are of grave concern!” 
meaning they were getting more deadly. All summer long 
there were more and more suspicious fires, more and more 
acts of vandalism, and more and more publicity. 

Lawrence was named number one for auto theft, and 
teenage pregnancy. Personally, I would expect a huge 
crowded city like New York to have these titles. Unfortu- 
nately, our little city of Lawrence was crowned as the worst 
city in America. Granted, in Puerto Rico we are known as 
the best place to live. In fact, there is a huge sign in the 
middle of a town publicizing Lawrence as the easiest place 
to receive high welfare benefits. 

Our research team has come to the conclusion that all 
this crime and grime is due to the extinction of the working 
class. Things were looking pretty good until about 1950. 
This is when the wealthy men who started the mills packed 
up and headed down South because they found cheaper 
laborers. When they relocated, laborers there demanded 
more money and because of their greediness, they took off 
again to steal more hard working people’s money. 

The mills that are still standing in Lawrence today are: 
Lower Pacific Mills, Washington Mills, The Pemberton 
Mills, Lawrence Duck Company Mills, Ayer Mills, Wood 
Mills, George E.Kinhardt Mills, Everett Mills, Malden Mills, 
and the K.G.R. Mills. There were a few historical mills that 
were destroyed by fires. The only ones that are still working 
in the fiber and textile industry are the Malden Mills and 
the K.G.R. Mills. 

Just this year, right before Christmas, there was a 
horrible fire that destroyed one third of the Malden Mills 
facility. Many laborers are still out of work. The owner was 
very generous with his unfortunate workers. He gave his 
workers their regular salary for about five months straight 
with full medical coverage. A lot of the workers are back at 
the mills repairing or in another position. Except for the 
K.G.R. Mills, all the other mills are newly renovated and 
rented for office space and used for some kind of business. 
None of them are used for their original business, the cloth 
and fiber industry. 

That was a lot of jobs! Women flocked to the welfare 
office as the men traveled elsewhere to find work. Slowly, 
but surely Lawrence has gone downhill from that time on. 
Does this mean that Lawrence is doomed? Does this mean 
that Lawrence will stay this way? No! What we need is to 
have our college graduates stick around. What we need is 
to have more training and educational services to help get 
these poor families off welfare. 

Happily, the Lawrence Welfare Department has now 


changed their name to the Department of Transitional 
see WELFARE, page 6 


” 
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Landry eager to 
pursue hobbies 


continued from page 1 


contemporary math and Landry spent a 
year at Rutger’s University earning his 
master’s degree. 

“When I came back, I rewrote the math 
curriculum here,” he said. “It was an excit- 
ing time, because community colleges were 
exploding and NECC was among the first of 
its kind in Massachusetts. I had a chance to 
learn. I was at the forefront of learning 
something new.” 

And his students felt they were also on 
the brink of learning something, too. A pen 
set from the class of 1965 on Landry’s desk 
attests to the impact Landry had on his 
students. 

“This (NECC) was a first experience for 
many of us,” said Daniel Lalumiere, presi- 
dent of National Check Protection Service. 
“He gave us personal attention and in- 
spired me to get my master’s degree in 
secondary education.” 

This special touch with his students 
could be called intuition and Landry admits 
to having a sixth sense about his students. 
He said he could feel what each student 
needed. 

“Some needed to be left alone, some 
wanted individual attention or a different 
book,” he said. “I was always able to teach 
any one thing in many different ways to 
meet different learning style needs.” 

He was well respected even when his 
grades didn’t please everyone. One student 
he vividly recalls hired him as a tutor to her 
children even though they went toa private 
school. 

“She was so wealthy, she came to her 
graduation in a Rolls Royce,” he said. “I gave 
her less than an A, but she still hired me as 
a tutor to her kids who went to a fancy 
private school in Connecticut. I had asked 
my students to write a paper in math and 
she wrote a wonderful paper about how 
math and music relate to each other as art 
and science forms. | still have it some- 
where.” 

He relishes his meetings with past stu- 
dents and has a knack for running into 
them or hearing about them in unlikely 
situations. One time, he was in the parking 
lot at Saunders in Rye, N.H. when he saw a 
man trying to take a picture of his wife and 
kids. 

Landry offered to take the picture for 
him so he could be in it. The woman recog- 
nized his face and asked him ifhe was Norm 
Landry from NECC. When he said he was, 
she went on to say her brother had gone to 
NECC and is now a cancer research doctor 
in Long Island. 

“He took all his science and math courses 

here and probably makes a zillion dollars a 
year,” Landry said. “It’s fabulous entertain- 
ment to bump into alumni. I meet them on 
the Cape and in New York. Our product is 
everywhere out there and without the expe- 
rience they had here, they would not be 
where they are today.” 
* Landry is a dean today, but had many job 
experiences here on the way. From 1965 to 
1968, he was director of student activities; 
from 1967 to 1969, he was director of 
continuing education; and in the ’70s he 
was assistant to the first president of the 
college, Harold Bentley. 

Landry remembers the ’70s, as a crucial 
time in the college’s history. NECC had 
grown rapidly and there was a need to 
reorganize. 

“We had gotten large fast and our orga- 
nizational structure wasn’t up to where it 
should be,” he said. “It was a very difficult 


. time beeause we felt we were getting in our 


own way and | couldn't get Bentley (who 
was getting-ready to leave) to work on the 
problem. When John Dimitry came, he or- 
ganized, made decisions and we went on.” 

Landry became an administrator because 
of his interest in learning new things. In the 
early days, many teachers had to do other 
things besides teaching, he said. 

Juggling student activities and continu- 
ing education with teaching, he learned 
that teaching and administrating were in- 


compatible. 

“It was 24 hours a day. I was driving 
myself crazy doing both,” he said. "I eventu- 
ally came to grips with it and took action. As 
a full-time administrator, I still hada chance 
to learn more and do more things, like an 
entrepreneur.” 

That worrisome time in the ’70s could be 
compared to the present worry of low en- 
rollment. He feels as frustrated with this 
problem as parents do when their child is 
sick, 

“You want to do something, but you 
can’t,” he said. “It is difficult to come to 
grips with the problem and to turn it 
around.” 

He recalls the days when NECC had a 
completely different student body. Then, 
the students took 15 credits a semester and 
there were very few part-timers. The stu- 
dents were, for the most part, male, taking 
advantage of the G.I. Bill after the Vietnam 
War. 

If they didn’t fall into this category, they 
were recent high school graduates who 
were motivated with a smaller number of 
curricula. 

“Many students today are taking one or 
two courses and the ethnic mixture is vastly 
different,” he said. “Today, almost 70 per- 
cent of our students are female and two- 
thirds are not recent high school graduates. 
We have more work to do to offer what is 
wanted to more than 10 times as many 
students.” 

While he saw the effects of the Vietnam 
War in the makeup of the student body, he 
felt the war personally when his brother 
Paul died. 

“My parents turned to me when he 
died,” he said. “The most poignant moment 
in my life happened when I saw the (Viet- 
nam) Wall replica here (in Haverhill). 1 am 
grateful to all the people who made it 
possible. It gave me the chance to finally 
grieve for my brother. I envy people with 
brothers and sisters.” 

But his days are not without humor and 
the minor eccentricities to which we all can 
relate. For instance he hates people who 
bang his car in the parking lot. 

“They should have capital punishment 
for that,” he said, smiling. “I have a lot of 
idiosyncrasies I am well aware of. When! go 
to a restaurant, I know where I must sit; 
usually there’s only one place.” 

This place cannot be where people walk 
and it needs to be quiet. 

“I hate messy places,” he said. “People 
know this about me and let me have my 
way. My wife lets me pick the table and 
there are five or six restaurants between 
the Cape and Vermont that know my table. 
I like to eat out and my preference is on a 
deck overlooking the water.” 

His earliest meaningful memories are 
on the water. 

“T learned a lot about myself in boats,” 


Dean Landry, circa 1982 


NORMAN LANDRY, veteran teacher and administrator, looks forward to 


working in the financial services field and eating out in 


File photo 


favorite 


restaurants from Vermont to Cape Cod. Landry will retire from his post 
as dean of student services at the end of this semester. 


he said. “I remember going off alone, being 
gone all day, fishing for trout and looking in 
the woods, exploring.” 

This attraction to the water and his love 
for boats would make one think his boat 
has a name: a name of majesty, strength 
and meaning. But it doesn’t. It isn’t that he 
hasn't tried. Names like Sea Nile, WWW.boat 
(a tribute to his love for computers), Sea 
Master, Seabattical have all been thrown on 
the waves of name-play. 

“I’m always brainstorming,” he said. “My 
kids and wife like Up and At Them or Rise 
and Shine, which is what she said when she 
woke them up in the mornings. Some people 
find it easy. I don’t.” 

In retirement, he intends to do some- 
thing else he finds hard to do: write. He said 
he likes to write but doesn’t find it easy. 

“I can write a very good memo,” he said. 
“Itis always simple, to the point and on one 
topic. lintend to write more in the future.” 

He will be missed. 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
found his direction to be especially helpful 
in student services area. 

“He was very focused and clear about 
which issues were appropriate for which 
departments,” she said. “He has always 
been approachable and has a wonderful 
sense of humor, which! really value. He has 
a calming effect, which has been essential 
in dealing with student issues. He is open to 
a diversity of ideas and trusts in human 
potential.” 

Landry is not surprised he has spent 
almost 35 years at NECC. From the very 
beginning there was very little chance of 
moving, he said. 

“My wife is not a big mover. She was 
born and brought up in Haverhill and when 
we married all she did was move her bed 
about 50 feet,” he said. 

They have three daughters and one son, 
all married. His wife, Rose-Elaine, teaches 


Born: New Bedford 


Home: Haverhill 


Children: Rose-Elaine, Serena-Marie, Mary-Rolland, Norman- 


Paul 


Grandchildren: Michael Mahan, 3. Thomas Mahan, De Sarah 
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Favorite ite on the Cape: The Beehive, Clangy’ S, Brax i 
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tive energy, reading 


All in order 


B. Whitmore photo 
DOTTIE HOLMES, Landry’s secretary 
for 16 years, will miss his dedica- 
tion to students, his sense of humor 
and friendly, approachable disposi- 
tion. 


English as a second language in South 
Lawrence East School. 

On Dec. 31, Landry intends to take full 
advantage of retirement. 

“I intend to vigorously pursue leisure 
time,” he said. 

He is looking forward to having time to 
pursue all his interests, including boating 
and cross country skiing. He also intends to 
work part-time in a financial services busi- 
ness. 

“The purpose of the company is to help 
people gain financial independence. It will 
be like teaching; I will be helping families 
with their futures. Instead of pushing paper 
around, I'll be helping people.” 

Landry had his own style when dealing 
with conflict between people. 

“T always liked to confront it,” he said. “I 
liked to get the parties together to see if 
they could solve it themselves.” 

He believed the problem should be solved 
as near as possible to the situation. 

“I liked to get my staff to understand 
they have the power to solve their own 
problems,” he said. “That’s what works for 
me.” 

Dottie Holmes, Landry’s secretary for 16 
years, remembers how he helped her. 

“He served as a great mentor for me,” 
she said. “He gave me every opportunity to 
grow and get my business administration 
degree. He has a great connection with 
students, and he still has the greatest con- 
cern for them.” 

For Landry, his thoughts about leaving 
are simple. 

“T'll miss a few people I lunch with. I'll 
miss the personal relationships with fac- 
ulty, clerks and staff. I'll miss getting to 
know students. Ill miss Dottie Holmes and 
my office. I have a nice job.” 
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New dean looks to increase college funds 


continued from page 1 


college and its students to ad- 
vance their fund-raising capabili- 
ties. 

“Tlook to this position as anew 
opportunity to work with public 
sector and alumni fund-raising,” 


To advertise in 


The 
NECC 


) Observer 


Call Mark at: 
(508) 374-3634 


Poervraines | 
art supplies 


- Gift Certificates 
- Student Discounts Available 


Poth said. “Especially to assist our 
students and the institution for 


~ State-of-the-art equipment needs.” 


The position developed out ofa 
need for a better organized ad- 
ministration, according to Poth. 
This new spot was created to fill 
the vacancy at the dean of devel- 
opment position, formerly occu- 
pied by Mary Wilson, who will 
return to teaching this spring. 

In addition to Wilson’s old 
tasks, the entire fund-raising cam- 
paign will be part of the duties of 
institutional advancement. 

Poth seems confident that she 
can accomplish her goals of rais- 
ing more money for the college 
and organizing the entire program. 

“The job has a lot to do with the 


coordination of fund-raising,” she 
said. “Basically, it’s a big job in- 
volving close contact with the com- 
munity, which I have had a lot of 
experience in.” 

Prior to the job’s creation, fund- 
raising was the responsibility of 
various college departments. 
Hartleb decided to combine the 
jobs to increase productivity and 
to make fund-raising a more cohe- 
sive team effort. 

“We need to increase fund-rais- 
ing, and we have put a new em- 
phasis on the need to raise more 
for public funds,” Hartleb said. He 
also said the college needs more 
activity in fund-raising immedi- 
ately, instead of waiting nine 
months to complete a search, 


DOER’S PROFILE 


NAME: Chris Q. Transfer 
CURRENT OCCUPATION: Full-time student 
ACADEMIC INTERESTS: Liberal Arts, Business, Science and 


Engineering 


TRANSFERRED FROM: Anywhere Community College 
FAVORITE COURSES AT MERRIMACK: Environmental Biology, 
Business Forecasting, Making Video 
FAVORITE PROFESSOR/PERSONALITY AT MERRIMACK: 
Dr. Peter Ford (History), President Santagati 
WHAT | LIKE MOST ABOUT MERRIMACK: small classes, 


friendly campus, the people! 


WHY | TRANSFERRED TO MERRIMACK: academic reputation, 
transfer scholarships/financial aid, liberal transfer credit policy 

MEMBERSHIPS ON CAMPUS: Merrimaction (service organiza- 
tion), Commuter Council, Intercultural Club, Outing Club 

SHORT-TERM GOAL: To delve into my chosen field of study with 
an internship as | complete my Bachelor's Degree at Merrimack, 
and to lose ten pounds. 

LONG-TERM GOAL: To be rich, successful and happy in life (what 


else?). 


HOW MERRIMACK COLLEGE IS HELPING ME REACH MY 

GOAL: Through the strong liberal arts curriculum, cooperative 
education and internships, extensive career planning services, 
dozens of student organizations and athletic programs. 


Do you fit this profile? 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE 


is the place for you! 


which led to Poth’s appointment. 

A member of NECC since 1974, 
Poth has served as a faculty mem- 
ber, a division chair and an assis- 
tant dean and hopes to get right to 
work as acting dean. 

“We need to put things into 
motion immediately,” Poth said. 
“We hope to do more work in the 
public sector to access grants 
through federal and state govern- 
ment.” 

In the private sector, Poth wants 
to do more work soliciting through 
contact within the community. In 
addition, she hopes her years of 
experience in the area will help 
her toraise as much money for the 
college as possible. 

She intends to improve alumni 
fund-raising through increasing 
the number of personal donations. 
Other activities within the alumni 
community are also being planned 
on to bring in funds. 

All of these programs have be- 
come increasingly important ev- 
ery year as state funding contin- 
ues to diminish, she said. 

Poth will hold the position of 
acting dean until the college posts 


the job and commences a search. 
Hartleb said Poth could get the 
permanent job, but she will have 
to compete with outside appli- 
cants as well. 

“If she applies for the search, 
sure, she could be hired,” Hartleb 
said. “I think that we have a good 
pool of talent in this region, even 
in this school, perhaps.” 

The posting for dean of institu- 
tional advancement will be made 
this fall, but not as a national 
search, due to the level of local 
talent. The vice president/dean of 
enrollment and student services 
position will be filled through a 
national search, however 

Currently, the job is posted in 
the Chronicle of Higher Education, a 
national publication for posting 
college level positions. It originally 
featured the NECC presidential 
post last year, prior to when 
Hartleb began the position this 
January. 

“We want to hire the best avail- 
able person in the country for this 
job,” Hartleb said. He also will 
advertise the job in the Hispanic 
Outlook. 


Coins, Stamps, Model Railroads 
& Collectibles 


26B Water Street, Newburyport, MA 01950 « (508) 463-3323 
Across from the Maritime Museum 


Merrimack Valey Regional 
Transit Authority 


Course Description: 


Saving § 
Money 101 


The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority provides safe, 
economical, and convenient bus service to the Haverhill campus 
of Northern Essex Community College. In addition, all Lawrence 
bus routes stop two blocks from the NECC Lawrence Campus. 


95 Plaistow Rd. 
Brickyard Plaza 1 
Unit 6b (rear lower level) 
Plaistow, NHO3865 


(603)382-3ART 


For transfer information, please call or write: 
Merrimack College 
Office of Admission 
North Andover, MA 01845 
508-837-5100 
e-mail: SMURPHY@MERRIMACK.EDU 


Course Offered: 
Session | 
Route 01 NECC/Haverhill/Methuen/Lawrence 
Monday - Friday 6:20am - 5:10pm 
Session II 
Route 51 Haverhill/Amesbury/Newburyport 
Monday - Friday 7:30am - 4:34pm; Saturday 9:!0am-5:26pm 
Session Ill 4 
All Lawrence bus routes stop at different times during the 
day at the Buckley Transportation Center, two blocks from 
the NECC Lawrence Campus. 


ATTENTION ALL NECC STUDENTS: 


United Parcel Service is now offering jobs with: 
@ Tuition Reimbursement 


® Good Pay 


@ Convenient Hours 


Course Costs: 

$1 one way / 

$9 for 10 Ride Tickets - good for any 10 rides any time 

$18 for 20 Ride Tickets - good for any 20 rides any time 

$27 for a monthly SuperPass - good for the entire 
designated month for unlimited rides 


See your UPS recruiter on campus (call for days and hours). 
Or apply in person at these locations: 


90 Brick Kiln Rd., Chelmsford, MA 
508 / 441-3400 any Thursdays from 2-4 pm 


Haverhill D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA 
Mondays and Thursdays 2-4 pm 


Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., Lawrence, MA 
Tuesday through Thursdays 2-4 pm 


Course Benefits: 
Look how much the MVRTA can save you! 


A monthly MVRTA 
bus pass is $27 


The cost to operate a car 
4o. ol. 8cy1. 
$639/ | $733.5] | $907 
$243/school year 


10 miles round 
trip 
20 miles round 
wip 
30 miles round 
wip 


$243/school year | year year 


Operaponal costs based on AAA esomates of 42.6 cents per mule for a4 cyander ar. 48.9 cents per mute for 
a 6 cylinder car. and 60.5 cerns per mie for an 8 cyinder ar. Proce of gasokne used in the AAA esomanes was 
$1.22 per gallon Annual fgures based on | 50 days of school (30 weet) 


For more information call 508-469-1254. To pick up a course schedule 
for any of the routes, stop by the student acivites desk 


Public transportation is now available (1-5:30 pm shift only). Contact 
the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority at 1-800-231-RIDE 


for updated bus schedules and other information. 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Gender equity: a 


Maximum overdrive 


® Female students benefit 
from working out in a 
modern facility 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


ECC’s fitness center is a place where 
N women can feel comfortable about work 
ing out. 

“T like it. It’s quiet, and you don’t feel strained 
to get your stuff done since it’s not jam-packed,” 
said Ellen Grillo, a first semester accounting 
major. 

The fitness center in the NECC athletic build- 
ing is open from 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., Monday 
through Thursday. On Fridays, the center closes 
early at 4:45 p.m. The center’s busiest hours are 
from 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 

However, wellness and fitness specialist, Rob 
Parker, who runs the fitness center, said, “We’re 
pretty steady all day long. It’s rare that there 
would be no one in here.” 

Any student, staffer, or faculty member is 
free to use the fitness center and the free weight 
room during these hours. 

In addition to the weight machines and free 
weights, the fitness center offers seminars on 
nutrition, stress management and back care. 
There are also many informational pamphlets 
available, some of which pertain to topics of 

‘ special interest to women. 

The exercise room is used by about 40 people 
per day, a good number this early in the semes- 
ter, Parker said. 

“Usually, we have to go out and do a lot of 
advertising before people start coming in,” Parker 
said. “This year we haven't had to. I think they're 
coming in on our reputation.” 

Parker has been in charge of the fitness 
center for a year and a half now. He is glad that 


people are already using the gym. 
Although fitness has received a lot of media 


MANY STUDENTS stay in shape by working out in the fitness center between classes. Here, Heidi Hebert, a liberal arts major, 
works her shoulder and trapezius muscles. Hebert said she goes to the gym 3-4 days a week. 


Women enjoy fitness center 


attention in the past few years, Parker doesn’t think 
it is a fad. 

“T think it’s a lasting thing which has grown out 
of a fad,” he said. 

He said that only about’20 percent of the popula- 
tion exercises, although there are clear health ben- 
efits to it for everyone. 

Rose Wile, NECC’s intramural coordinator, also 
dismissed the idea that physical fitness is trendy. 

“I don’t think fitness is a fad,” she said. “I’ve 
always worked out. I can’t remember a time when I 
didn’t do something. I'll be rollerblading when I’m 
80.” 

Parker said women make up about 50 percent of 
the gym’s users. This ratio is low, since women make 
up over 60 percent of the campus population. 

Parker said he is in the process of upgrading the 
gym’s cardiovascular equipment, which may attract 
more women to use the fitness center. 

The ratio of women to men using free weights is 
even more skewed. 

“Our equipment is a little bit at fault because we 
don’t have smaller weights down there,” Parker 
said. He explained that women who lift weights 
generally are seeking to tone, not to bulk up. Toning 
muscles requires more repetitions with less weight, 
so large free weights would not be helpful towomen 
seeking to tone their bodies. 

The fitness center provides an attractive, quiet 
setting to use both exercise machines and free 
weights. Women using the gym said the facilities 
were more than satisfactory. 

“They (the facilities) are great,” said Channon 
Capra, a physical education major who hopes to go 
into sports science. “I’ve seen other colleges, and 
they don’t have a fitness center like we do. It’s really 
great.” 

Heidi Hebert, a liberal arts major, was also enthu- 
siastic about the quality of the facilities. 

“I love it ,” she said. “The machines are perfect. 
The facility is always open and available.” 

Trudy Allen, a respiratory care major, said, “I 
think we’re fortunate to have such good quality 
equipment available to us. And of course the price is 
right.” 


R. Ahern photo 


It’s especially important for women to use 
weights, since it helps increase bone density. 

“Lifting weights is really the best thing to 
prevent osteoporosis,” Wile said. 

There are plenty of other benefits to women 
who choose to work out. 

“Feeling good all the time is pretty much the 
best part about it,” said Capra, who has been 
working out since her sophomore year of high 
school. She works out three to four times each 
week for about an hour at a time. 

Grillo and Allen, both in their first semester at 
NECC, have just begun to work out, and both say 
they feel better already. 

“If you’re out of shape, it’s hard to get moti- 
vated to do it, but it’s amazing how quickly you 
feel better,” said Allen, who plans to work out five 
days each week. 

In addition to feeling healthy, women say 
working out helps their self-esteem and helps 
relieve the stress of student life. 

Hebert mentioned the relaxation benefit. 

“It helps you think better when you work out,” 
she said. 

Despite the benefits of working out, most 
people don’t stick with it. Parker said that over 50 
percent drop their exercise programs within one 
month. He also said that shouldn’t discourage 
people from starting. 

“Starting exercise is like any other behavior 
change,” said Parker, who compared it to quit- 
ting smoking. “You just have to keep trying.” 

The important thing is to do some planning 
before you start to exercise, Parker said. 

“Have some clear goals in mind,” he said. 
"Know what it is you want to do, how often you 
want to do it, and make sure those goals are 
realistic.” 

Once you've established your goals, Parker 
said, you can set an “exercise prescription.” 

At this stage, Parker said, “One of the things 
that’s important to talk about is body image 
issues.” 

While body image and self-esteem can be a 
See FITNESS, page 12 
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By GEORGE R. SCIONE — 
Managing Editor 
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number of female teams for every male team. 

With the legislation opening the door of oppor- 
tunity, women participating in college athletics 
have sparked an interest in professional basket- 
balls ranks. 

“Women’s college basketball has been a steadily 
growing sport over the last few years,” said Cara 
Leggett, marketing communications assistant of 
the WNBA. “Basketball is the number one sport 
with high school girls. We wouldn’t be getting into 
this if we didn’t think this would succeed.” 

Lamborghini agrees with Leggett’s assessment 
of the college basketball scene. 

“I think people realized that the women’s game 
and style of play are both fun and interesting to 
watch,” Lamborghini said.-“I do think women’s 
collegiate basketball has had a positive impact on 
this new league.” 

According to Lamborghini, women have kept up 
the team aspect, passing the ball and looking for 
the open person. She feels the men’s game has 
become more of a one-on-one showcase. 

Along with the professional league, women’s 
sports, in general, have received a big boost in 
exposure to the world. 

Advertisements produced by corporate giant 
NIKE have displayed teenage girls telling the viewer 
ifyou let them play sports, the risk of many adverse 
things will decrease. 

Most notably, the ads show the girls discussing 
such issues as teenage pregnancy, school academ- 
ics and addiction to drugs or alcohol. 

The spin on this commercial is that these and 
other negative things are less likely to happen if 
girls are given the opportunity to participate in any 
form of athletics. 

“If you get young teenage girls involved in 
sports, it does reduce the chance of teenage preg- 
nancy,” Lamborghini said. “Participation in sports 
also improves a young girl’s self-esteem, gives her 
control over her life and seems to lead to better 
grades. It is somewhat of a fact that collegiate 
women athletes tend to do extremely well academi- 
cally.” 

Even with the number of women participating 
rising consistently, not all news is good news. 

As more women participate in sports, they are 
finding a lack of women to teach new skills and 
help them in preparing for life. 

Women’s leadership roles (i.e. coaching and 


etting up 
n’s league 


Sanborn was among the first group of women to 
participate in the old Women’s Basketball League 
back in 1977. She led the New York Stars to the 
championship in ’79, only to see them fold just 
before the new 1980 season started. The remaining 
teams followed suit after the season finished, ren- 
dering that attempt unsuccessful. 

“I think the timing of this is really good,” 
Sanborn said of the two new ventures. “Coming off 
the Olympics, and just the overall popularity of 
college basketball add to the chances that these 
leagues will be successful.” 

The WNBA will debut with teams in eight NBA 
cities and will be owned and operated by the NBA 
team in its respective market. 

Utilizing major network opportunities such as 
NBC’s Game of the Week, and constant coverage 
from Lifetime and ESPN, the WNBA seems headed 
in the right direction, according to Stern. 

“The WNBA will showcase the excitement and 
athleticism of women’s basketball played at the 
highest level,” Stern said. “Thanks to NBC, those 
games are certain to receive the broadest possible 
exposure and audience.” 

Val Ackerman, NBA vice president of business 
affairs, will take the reigns of the WNBA as presi- 
dent, effective Oct. 1. 

As one of the main architects of the USA Basket- 
ball Women’s National Team Program, Ackerman 
knows a thing or two about the growing popularity 
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administrative work) have been on a steady decline 
since 1972. Roughly, 90 percent of administrators in 
‘72 were women, but only 21 percent of the athletic 
department heads were women as of two years ago. 

Women coaches are also few and far between. In 
1972, 90 percent of the women’s teams were coached 
by a woman. This is now down 40.6 percent from 90 
to 49.4 percent in ’94. 

“On the one hand, you have a rise in women 
participation, but then a decline in leadership roles,” 
Lamborghini said. “When the new opportunities 
opened up, there weren’t many qualified women 
around. 

The men had been coaching and running pro- 
grams right along, making them qualified for the 
big college coaching position. Men were just the 
natural choice of the times.” 

Even with the country’s average still low in 
regards to hiring female athletic administrators, 


of women’s basketball. 

“This is a landmark agreement for women’s 
basketball,” Ackerman said, in a press release. “It 
affirms the rapidly growing appeal of the sport.” 

NBC Sports President Dick Ebersol agrees with 
Stern and Ackerman and insists his network is 
pleased to be part of this venture. 

“Women’s basketball has grown dramatically in 


Athletics Serve A Purpose 


“If you get young teenage 
girls involved in sports it 
does reduce the chance of 
teenage pregnancy. 
Participation in sports 
also improves a young 
girl’s self-esteem, gives 
them control over their life 
and seems to lead to better 
grades.” | 


Nita Lamborghini 


this past year has seen quite a different scenario for 
local administrative jobs. 

Lamborghini was hired at NECC, replacing Carl 
Beal, and Martha Jamieson filled the void left when 
longtime Haverhill High School AD John Ottaviani 
retired this past year. 

Jamieson, of Vermont, was one applicant out of 
a vast number of people vying for the Hillies top 
athletic job. And although most of those applying 
were men, the door of opportunity opened, allowing 
Lamborghini and Jamieson to gladly step in. 

“It’s been an easy transition,” Lamborghini said. 
“With coaches like Mike Smith (women’s basket- 
ball), George Papalambros (women’s volleyball) and 
Dick Steele (men’s basketball), student athletes have 
coaches dedicated to their success. 

“It was so easy, taking over for Carl Beal, because 
he left this program in such great shape. To come 
into this type of atmosphere is an asset.” 


Photo courtesy of the Eagle-Tribune 
HAVERHILL HIGH womens’ basketball players Courtney Gagnon (10) and Cynthia Alsup 
defend against Dartmouth High School in their 1995 State Tournament Div. I semi-final 
game played at Boston Garden. Top female players will make the jump to the NBA's 
professional womens’ basketball league, which begins play in June 1997. 


recent years and will benefit enormously from its 
association with the NBA,” Ebersol said in a press 
release. 

“Given the continuing evolution of the women’s 
game and the rapidly increasing interest in it, we 
are confident that the WNBA will be the ultimate 
showcase for women’s basketball. We (NBC) are 
proud to be part of this history-making league.” 
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@ Student’s third week of college 
ruined as his vehicle slides on 
wet pavement through stop sign 
and into oncoming car 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


en Robert Hamman, a criminal justice major, 

Ww up one day late last week, he knew it was 

not under the best circumstances. Afterall, it was 

a dreary, rainy September morning and one of the year’s 
unluckiest days — Friday the 13th. 

The student was involved in a two-car accident in front 


of the NECC entrance on Elliott Way. : 


Fitness 1s a life- 


NORTHERN ESSEX - 


Hamman was driving his 1984 brown Buick sedan east 
on Sunrise Street at 8 a.m., last Friday. As he reached the 
stop sign at the end of the street, he pushed on his brakes, 
he told police. The car’s tires slid on the wet street and it slid 
onto Elliott Way, at the college’s main entrance. 

As the car slid into the intersection, it was struck by the 
oncoming 1986 gray Saab 9000 driven by Russell 
Desormeaux, who was traveling north on Elliott Way 
toward Route 110. 

Desormeaux tried to swerve to his left to avoid the 
accident, but his front right bumper collided with the front 
quarter of Hamman’s car. Noone was injured in the crash. 

Hamman, who just began his first semester at NECC, 
was heading into school for an 8:05 a.m. sociology class in 
Spurk Building when the accident happened. He said this 
was his second accident in his driving career, the first being 
a minor fender bender. 

The front passenger fender of Hamman’s car collided 


security log. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE- 


Pind 


Grounded 
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RAIN SLICKENED roads led to a two- 
car crash last Friday in front of the 
college’s main entrance. Robert 
Hamman’s 1984 Buick's headlight 
was knocked into a flower garden 
after being hit by an oncoming Saab. 


ee 


Wet roads blamed in crash 


with the passenger side bumper of the Saab, which unsuc- 
cessfully tried to swerve to avoid the sliding car. 

Campus security arrived first on the scene, followed by 
Haverhill Police and three Haverhill Firefighters. 

The force of the Saab slammed the front passenger side 
the Buick, bending the axle at a 30 degree angle toward the 
frame, pushing the tire into a diagonal position. The force 
also bent the hood and pushed the car battery in, forcing 
it to leak. Armed with a shovel and broom, they cleared the 
street of disconnected car pieces. 

Firefighters ripped open the car’s hood with a crowbar 
to check its interior damage. 

Hamman appeared distraught — his face flushed by the 
emotion of the accident and tucked underneath the brim 
of his blue and yellow baseball cap. 

Hamman’s Buick, which he has owned for nearly two 
years, was totalled in the crash and hauled away by a tow 
truck. 


Crime Reports 


The crime listing was compiled by using Haverhill Police reports and incidents listed in the college 


Angry student assaults officer 


long commitment 


continued from page 10 


problem for anyone, women are more 
likely to have a poor body image. 

“We do body fat analyses,” Parker 
said, “and you always want to do that for 
the right reasons.” 

Despite concerns about body image, 
body fat analysis can be extremely help- 
ful in determining appropriate fitness 
goals. Parker said he uses it instead of 
height and weight charts, which can be 
misleading. 

He said for women, body fat norms 
range from 20 percent, which is very 
healthy, to 15 percent, which is too thin, 
up to around 32 percent, which is where 
you really want to think about lowering 
the percentage. 

Another reason Parker gave for using 
body fat analysis is that “you can diet 
and lose all kinds of weight, but your 
percent body fat might still be at an 
unhealthy level, particularly if you don’t 
work out.” 

Once you've begun to work out, the 
hardest thing is to stay with your pro- 
gram. 

“Take it slow and don’t get discour- 
aged,” Capra said. “Stuff doesn’t happen 
overnight. Health and fitness has to be 
gradual.” 

She also said that for her, “being 
healthy is more important than looks.” 

That is true for most people who 
work out, Parker said. While many start 
for aesthetic purposes, it usually be- 
comes a health issue. 

“Most people that maintain it do it 
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Easy Does It 


“Take it slow and 
don’t get discouraged. 
Stuff doesn’t happen 
overnight. Health and 


fitness has to be 
gradual.” 


Channon Capra, 
physical education major 


for health reasons,” Parker said. “That's 
true for both men and women. I don’t 
see any difference.” 

It is also important to be comfortable 
with your exercise program and enjoy it. 

Nita Lamborghini, athletic director, 
agrees. 

“The most important thing is to do 
what you enjoy, because then you will 
continue to do it,” she said. 

Wile pointed out that exercise is not 
a competition. 

“Keep up with yourself, not with ev- 
erybody else,” she said. 

Hebert stressed commitment is nec- 
essary to maintain a successful workout 
routine. 

“You have to be consistent,” she said. 
“Do it for life. Don’t do it for a year or six 
months or to lose weight for a certain 
outfit.” 


OMe Be Sie 


student chased after a security of- 
A= upon being told he could not 

park his carina teacher/visitor park- 
ing lot last Monday, according to college 
security. 

As the student attempted to pull into 
parking lot 3 on Sept. 9, at 10:01 a.m.., the 
officer noticed his student parking sticker. 

The officer told the man if he parked 
there, his car could be towed, security said. 

Angry, the man jumped out of his car 
and began arguing with the officer. The 
details of what happened are sketchy: the 
officer said the man shoved him, while the 
suspect said he bumped the officer with his 
stomach. 

Security said the two apologized to one 
another after the incident, and no charges 
were pressed. The suspect’s name was not 
released because he was not arrested. 

- Other reports: 

- Car break, items taken: June 4, Cheri A. 
Rouleau, 33, 19 Franzone Drive, said some- 
one broke into her 1994 red Honda Civic by 
smashing the passenger side window while 
it was parked on campus. 


She said her $400 Sony AM/FM cassette 
player was stolen along with a cellular 
phone and cigarette adapter. 

-Woman assaulted: July 16, a 30-year-old 
Lawrence woman said she was assaulted by 
her girlfriend’s boyfriend. The woman said 
the man walked her to her car before grab- 
bing her and trying to kiss her. She told 
Haverhill Police she slapped him in the face, 
jumped into her white Ford Mustang and 
drove away. 

- Other NECC incidents: 

- June 27, medical assistance needed. 

- Sept. 6, leaving the scene of an accident 
with property damage. 

- Sept. 6, 12 p.m., student in the gym fell 
and injured an injured elbow. The student 
refused medical treatment. 

> Sept. 9, 10 a.m., car accident by the 
maintenance building. Student’s car and 
state vehicle collide, no injuries. 

- Sept. 11, 1:20 p.m., student having a 
seizure in room B-301. 

- Sept. 12, 12:10 p.m., student fell down, 
bruised left leg and sliced open right knee. 
Treated by ambulance. 
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Dean's list announced 


@ It is my pleasure to provide this Dean’s 
List for Academic Honors for the Spring 
1996 semester. Each semester students en- 
rolled in the Day Division-and Division of 
Continuing Education and Community Ser- 
vices are placed on the Dean’s List for 
Academic Honors if they meet the neces- 
sary requirements listed on the right. 

~ Norman J. Landry, 

dean of student services 

A&B 

Ilia Aberman, Stephen Aldonis Jr, Aubrey 
Algar, Marilyn Alvarez, Joan Andrews, Laurie 
Ann Orlando, Lee-Ann Martelle, Ruth Ann 
Goad, Lou Anne Auricchio, Lissette Aquino, 
Teodora Arias, Kristin Arivella, Ettya 
Aronova, Paula Arruda, Elizabeth Arsenault, 
Sheryll Atkins, William Avonda, James 
Axford, Carolann Baglieri, Craig Bailey, 
Bethany Bancroft, David Barlow, Erik 
Bashaw, Rhonda Bass, Kari Bateman, Yaritza 
Batista, Yvonne Baumann, David Belleville, 
Carmen Beltre, Herman Benson, Michael 
Bernhard, Benjamin Berthiaume, Sandra 
Berube, Jodi-Beth Sabbagh, David Bibeau, 
Patrick Blanchette, Sheryl Boch, Tamara 
Bogdan, Laura Bograd, Michael Boisselle, 
Emily Bonilla, Sarah Bonovich, Daniel 
Borkush, Kelly Boylan, Maria Branchina, 
Clayton Brannon, Christine Braun, Carla 
Brenn-Green, Linda Brown, Michael Brown, 
Lisa Brugnani, Valerie Brunell, Theresa 
Brunelle, Cheryl Buchikas, Marcia Bunnell, 
Sandra Bunten, Steven Burroughs, Jennifer 
Bussiere, Anne Butterworth, Steven Button 

Cc 
David Cahill, Stephen Cahill, Todd 
Calderwood, Joel Camargo, Jonathan 
Camargo, Juanita Candelario, Angela Canty, 
Carene Capoccia, Richard Caponigro, Chris- 
tine Caron, Timothy Carritte, Sherri Carter, 
Maria Castillo, Matty Catlett, Craig Charest, 


Trisha Chatterton, Victor Chu, Chantal © 


Chunilal, Mercy Cifuentes, Cheryl Ciras, 
Stephen Cleary, Krista Clement, Cindy 
Clouse, Dana Cole, Carmen Collado, Launa 
Colon, Alamada Comack, Susanne Comeau, 
Carmen Contreras, Timothy Cook, Robert 
Corbett, Rachael Corliss, Lynndiane Costa, 
Anthony Costanzo, Michelle Cote, Dawn 
Coulombe, Justin Courter, Donna Couture, 
Joann Couture, Arthur Craffey Jr, Ann 
Crowell-Fraser, Stephanie Cruise, Maribeth 
Cruz, Yohanni Cuevas, Jeffrey Curran, Mat- 
thew Curran, John Czaban 
D 
Jeffrey D’Agostino, Heather D’Urso, Nilda 
Da Silva, Debra Danahy, Maribel Davila, 
Lisa Davinci, Annette Davis, Cheryl Davis, 
Linda DeAlmeida, Melissa Dearborn, Sherri 
DeBlois, Debra DeCosta-Carter, Jodi Dell, 
Tara Delle Chiaie, Sandra Demand, 
Genevieve Dennis, Derek DePetrillo, Gina 
DePiano, Dina DeRepentigny, Tammy 
DeVito, Karen Dewhurst, Patricia DiJanni, 
Gabrielle Dillon, Kristin Diminico, Kerry 
Dinnocenzo, Steven Dionne, Daniele Dirsa, 
Karen Dixon, Michele Doherty, Elizabeth 
Doiron, Rebecca Domin, Michael Donohue, 
Ryan Donovan, Shelley Doughty, Christine 
Douglas, Kara Doyle, Richard Driscoll, 
Michele Dryver, Julien Dube, Robert Duggan 
E, F,G 

Chris Eideh, Mary Ellen Gioia, Lance Enaire, 
Philip Enos, Donna Evers, Edna Fajardo, 
Debra Fanaras, Ivy Farrington, Jodi Farris, 
Farrah Fassio, Salvatore Fazio, Gayle Feole, 
Sarah Ferlazzo, Manuel Ferreira, Maria 
Figuereo, Maria Figueroa, Nicole Fillipon, 
Robin Fingerle, Charles Finochiaro, Brandie 
Fisher, Robert Fishwick, Ian Flaherty, Kelly 
Flannery, Erin Foley, Kevin Foss, Leyt Fos- 
ter, Heidi Fournier, Kristopher Fourtzialas, 
Brian Francis, Kathleen Frank, Erin Fritz, 
Helen Fulk, Wendy Furcal, Michelle Gaetano, 
Kathryn Gagnon, Lucy Gagnon, Kelly 
Gallagher, Michael Gallant, Amarilis Garcia, 
Ana Garcia, Cindy Garofano, Tanya Gary, 
Laura Gauron, Dolores Gelinas, Cathy 
Genao, John Gerakines, Danielle Gervais, 
Jolanta Gillis, Kerry Giolito, Karen Girard, 
Maryellen Glavin, Kristel Glidden, Gladys 
Gomez, Victor Gomez, Zoila Gomez, Oleg 
Gonik, Elizabeth Gonzalez, Marisol 
Gonzalez, Tania Gonzalez, Melissa Gouin, 
Christine Gould, Jennifer Goulet, Robert 
Grady, Eskinder Graham, Theresa Graham, 
Janice Gray, Stacey Greene, Valerie Gregoski, 
John Griffin, Karen Griffin, Jason B. Grosky, 
Ayla Gunsever, Cheryl Guy, Yenny Guzman, 


What It Takes To Make It 


Students enrolled in the Day Division, DCE and 
Community Services are placed on the Dean’s List 
for Academic Honors if they: 

‘carry at least 12 credit hours for the semester; 

- and attain a quality point average of 3.0 or 


better. 


Brenda Gwaze 

H 
Stephen Hamel, Todd Harris, Susan Hart, 
William Harvey Jr, Donna Harwood, Jenni- 
fer Hasbrook, Amy Healy, Gloria Healy, Paul 
Hefron, Lisa Henry, Annette Hernandez, 
Josefina Hernandez, Lisa Hickey, Florange 
Hidalgo, Amparo Hilario, Kong Ho Chan, 
Matthew Hodges, Dennis Hogan, Beth 
Holweger, Timothy Honohan, Linda 
Hopkins, Matthew Houle, Scott House, Su 
Huang, Herbert Hurley, Kahn Huynh 

J,KL 
Kathy Jackman, Jamie Jackson, Jennifer 
Jacques, Jennifer Jaime, Francine James, 
Wendy Janard, David Janco, Douglas Janvrin 
Jr, Elizabeth Javier, Norma-Jean Gonyea, 
Denise Jewett, Dolores Jimenez, Juana 
Jimenez, Eric Johnson, Therese Johnson, 
Jeffrey Jolin, Paul Kady Jr, Georgias 
Kampourakis, Sandra Karanikolas, Andrew 
Karlis, Renee Kelly, Elizabeth Kemblowski, 
James Kenney, Esther Kereakoglow, Bac 
Khong, Richard Kierstead, Timothy Kilroy, 
Sharon Klufts, Kristine Kobrenski, Jason 
Kohan, Maranda Kuse, Beatrice La Chance, 
Bruce Ladd, Christopher Laird, Todd 
Lamond, Katherine Lane, Eric LaPointe, Paul 
Laponius, Kim Laquidara, Dana LaRocque, 
Laura Laubner, Amy Lawson, Sonia Leal, 
Sirena Lemieux, Chris- 
tina Linehan, Lawrence 
Linnell, Donna Lockhart, 
Barbara Lord, Leslie 
Lowe, Angela Lutzen- 
berger, Corey Lynch 
M 
Thanhnga Mac, Leo 
Mahalaris, Mark Man- 
ning, Aurelia Marmol- 
ejos, Jihad Maroun, Maria 
Martinez, Linda Mascio, 
Julie Massinger, Gisela 
Matos, Roberta Mavilia, 
Mary May, Kerry McCar- 
thy, Lisa McClafferty, 
Deirdre McCluskey, Ian 
McConnell, Melissa 
McDonald, Abigail Mc- 
Gahey, Michael McIntyre, 
Marie McKone, Judith Mc- 
Laughlin, April McLean, 
Dianne McMahon, Kevin 
McNamara, Melissa Mc- 
Queen, Martha Mejia, 
Chad Mekhael, Stacey 
Mendez, Aqueda Mer- 
cedes, Kirsty Merrick, 
Allison Merrill, Shawn 
Merrill, Grace Meyer, 
James Michaud, Hope 
Micklon, Noah Miklas, 
Darleen Miller, Marina 
Miluci, Michelle Mina- 
han, Jennifer Mitchell, 
Frederick Moakley, Tap- 
an Mody, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Judy Mooney, 
Aileen Moore, Brian 
Moore, Maryvell Moran, 
Penny Morasse, Ethel 
Moroz, Evsey Moroz, Ja- 
son Morse, Saralee 
Morse, Belkis Moscat, 
Fausto Moscat, Robert 
Moss, Krzysztof Mroczko, 
Jan Munier, James Mur- 
phy, MaryBeth Murphy, 
Susan Muse 
NOP 

Jill Nadeau, Wisam 
Nakkoul, Angele Nal- 
bandian, Cynthia Naples, 
Laury Nelson, Tobey 
Nelson, Huy Nguyen, 
Linh Nguyen, Phuong © 


Nguyen, Quyen Nguyen, Thang Nguyen, 
Thanh Nguyen, Margaret Nicholson, Chris- 
tine Nye, Patrick O’Connor, Treasa 
O’Riordan, Maribel Ojeda, Delia Pacheco, 
Richard Paduchowski, Kellee Paige, Jonathan 
Paley, Karen Paquette, Kim Parisien, 
Deborah Patierno, Seth Patterson, Susan 
Paul, Jason Pearl, David Peddle, Elizabeth 
Peguero, Leah Pellerin, Nancy Pelletier, 
James Pepe, Linda Perdy, Edna Perez, Luz 
Perez, Kristen Perrault, Raymond Perron, 
Briana Petrucci, Cynthia Pettengill, Thuy 
Pham, Jelani Phillips, Rollka Pimentel, 
Angelique Pinet, Timothy Plouff, Nancy 
Poirier, Carmelo Polanco, Salvatore 
Polizzotti, Carol Polk, Melinda Potvin, 
Alenoosh Pourmand, Tricia Powell, Victoria 
Price-Dubus, Ana Puello, Ryan Purdy 
R 

Mujib Rahman, Catherine Rajewski, Carmen 
Ramos, Natalie Ramos, Trinidad Ramos, 
Mark Rao, Priscilla Raposo, Paul Ratcliffe, 
Susan Raymond, Jeffrey Reddy, Deborah 
Regan, Naomi Reid, Lisa Reinhold, Adalgisa 
Restituyo, Lucas Restituyo, Margaret 
Reynolds, Susan Reynolds, Edward Reynoso, 
Raymond Richards, Mary Richardson, Chris- 
tine Richenburg, Ronni Ricker, William 
Riley, Jane Ritchie, Julissa Rivera, Alicia 
Roberts, Richard Roberts, Joannelle 


Robinson, Stephen Roche, Emma Rodriguez, 
Gladys Rodriguez, Maria Rodriguez, Joseph 
Rogers, Nancy Rogers, Ivette Rosario, Inta 
Ross, Bryan Roth, Cheri Rouleau, Jaime 
Rourke, Amanda Rouse, Brian Rousseau, 
Jaime Routhier, Sharla Rucker, Giuseppina 
Russo, Shirley Rutherford, Katie Ryan 
S,L 
Linda Saindon, Rebecca Sargent, Janet 
Saulnier, Brendan Schena, Jillian Schleicher, 
Amber Sciuto, Eun Seo, Jason Shaw, Michelle 
Shaw, Erin Sheehan, Scott Sheridan, Jenni- 
fer Silva, Susan Simmons, Ann Skaggs, Jef- 
frey Slattery, Laurel Slongwhite, Cherie 
Snow, Brenda Soucy, Patricia Stella, Kurt 
Stephan, William Storace, Derek Sudbay, 
Sherri Sullivan, Susan Sullivan, Linda Suppa, 
Graciela Suriel, Evon Svenson, James Swart, 
Xiaowei Tang, Barry Tardugno, Kristina Tarr, 
Eileen Taylor, Cristina Tejada, Ivelisse Tejeda, 
Rhonda Thomas, Karen Thompson, Joshua 
Thurlow, Kelley Tiani, Chung Tong, Carlene 
Torosian, Christopher Torres, Jacqueline 
Torres, Mario Torres, Laura Torrisi, Anh 
Tran Dang, Sonya Treadwell, James 
Trefethen, William Trefethen, Rachel Troia, 
CenkTuncok, Melissa Turner, Stacy Twersky 
V, W, Z 

Elizabeth Valeriani, William Varney, Carmen 
Vega, Loren Vella, Ana Veloz, Eileen Vets, 
Melissa Viens, Raymond Vila, Janet Vitale, 
Thao Vu, Heather Waldie, Jennifer Walsh, 
Christopher Warren, William Warren, 
Shaun Watson, Lois Wear, Lindsay Weeks, 
Keith Weightman, Dolores Welch, Richard 
Wentworth Jr, Andrea Whalen, Katherine 
White, Susan White, Timothy White, Adam 
Whitehouse, Kathleen Wild, Bernadette 
Willey, Bethany Wilson, Karen Wood, Jen- 
nifer Wozmak, Jean Zaarour, Ryan Zannini, 
Ruth Zayas, Tatyana Zemlyakova, Svetlana 
Zinland 


Congratulations! 


College close to 


When Northern Essex gave me the opportunity to spend a semester studying in 
Ireland, | jumped at the chance. | had a wonderful time with very warm people, | 
learned a lot and | got credit at NECC for the courses | took in Ireland.. Perfect! 


Kelly Rogers of Amesbury 


For more information on the Study Abroad Program 


Contact: Dr. Usha Sellers 
508-374-3806 
Fax: 508-374-3729 
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Coordinator brings varied experience to job 


@ New criminal justice 
program head eager to 
meet with students, 
stabilize the program 


By EILEEN REED 
Staff Reporter 


awyer and teacher Carol Liebman, 
L NECC’s first full-time criminal justice 

co-ordinator in 15 years, brings many 
life experiences to her new position, de- 
scribing her background as eclectic. 

She pursued degrees right after high 
school and later on as an older non-tradi- 
tional student. 

She has also had experience teaching in 
Africa and Boston and practicing law for a 
national firm in Boston. 

“Initially, 1 wanted to be a star; not an 
actress, but a star. Unfortunately, I found 
out that I had virtually no talent. A minor 
setback,” she said. 

She enjoyed working behind the scenes 
and moved on to classes in social sciences 
and history, while at New York University, 
graduating with a bachelor’s degree in 1974. 

Her background in and love for theater 
arts has helped in her teaching and law 
careers. 

“I certainly don’t mind getting up and 
speaking. And I love a captive audience,” 
she said. 

After graduation from NYU, she went to 
Africa and taught there. 

She also helped to build a health clinic, 
“brick by brick.” She then traveled for a 
time in Africa and returned to the United 
States to attend graduate school. 

She taught at the Bridge Reading Acad- 
emy in Boston in a Right to Read program, 
a government-funded adult literacy pro- 
gram. The program is a part of Lyndon 
Johnson’s Great Society programs. 

While at Bridge, she generated a new 
curriculum to substitute for basal readers 
like the Dick and Jane series. 

“I researched African-American histori- 
cal figures and scientific figures, those left 
out of conventional textbooks, to meet the 
students on an exciting, motivational level,” 
she said. 

After student teaching and graduation 
from Northeastern University with a 
master’s degree in English and social sci- 
ences, she taught for 10 years at the Franklin 
Institute in Boston. 

At that time she settled in the South End, 
where she lives today. 

Speaking ofthe Institute, she said, “They 
often call themselves one of the best kept 
secrets in Boston. It’s a two-year technical 
college founded from a codicil of Benjamin 
Franklin’s will.” 

She advanced from teacher to depart- 
ment head during those 10 years. 

Her interest in higher education did not 
stop when she earned a master’s degree. 

“I always had a fascination with the 
law,” she said. “I thought about becoming a 
lawyer, but didn’t think about a practice 
per se. | was 36 when I started. I decided 
rather than to simply think about it, to take 
the plunge, that it would be harder to do 
later. | was an older student coming back 
and my perspective was different.” 

She said many of the younger students 
in her classes were fed up with the educa- 
tional system after going directly from high 
school, to college and then continuing to 
law school. 

She explained that the change in her 
personal status as well as her financial 
status made it difficult for her to become a 
student again. 

“When I got out of law school, I got out 
itthe tailend of the ’80s heydays,” she said. 
‘l was fortunate enough to have a number 

1 opportunities. | decided to work in a big 
firm where I could learn to be a good 
awyer” 

She picked the larger firm also because 
the tinancial realities of having been in 
aw school tor three years. 

She said that not being married or hav- 
ng children had given her more freedom to 
continue her education, 

She was also able to prove the skeptics in 


her life wrong, that she could make it 
through as an older student and find an 
excellent job. 

She found the co-op experience at North- 
eastern invaluable. 

“Except for the co-op, I wouldn’t have 
known how to do some of the practical 
things like file a motion and write inter- 
rogatories,” she said. 

During her seven years at the law firm of 
Day, Berry and Howard in Boston, she started 
to tire of the business of big law. 

“I really loved teaching,” she said. “It’s 
such a joy to work with students and make 
them wonder about things. Appellate work, 
consulting, procedural rules are very chal- 
lenging and very interesting, but I missed 
the teaching. I missed the interaction with 
the students. There is interaction (in law), 
but the rules are different. The things you 
get from it and it takes from you are differ- 
ent.” 

She decided to try and incorporate law 
and teaching without teaching law stu- 
dents. So one night, when she was crawling 
the World Wide Web, she found the ad for 
her present job. 

“I was fortunate enough to get an inter- 
view, and a second, and the rest is history,” 
she said. 

According to Liebman, the students in 
the program are genuinely enthusiastic. 

“They are not afraid to challenge me as 
a teacher,” she said. “I couldn’t get away 
with mumbling, which is what a lot of my 
law professors did. This makes me a better 
teacher, it makes me be more creative. I 
love the creativity, the challenge, and the 
interaction. I’m not so hot pretending I 
know everything and making pronounce- 
ments.” 

Liebman sees the two-year associate de- 
gree program as critical for anyone plan- 
ning a career or furthuring their education 
in the correctional, probation, parole, do- 
mestic violence and police fields. It is also a 
beginning for future law students. 

“The better training you can receive, the 
more training you have, the better you are 
in competing for scarce jobs,” she said. 
“Some people have an associate’s degree, a 
bachelor’s degree, even a master’s degree 
and special training. An associate’s gives 
them a head start against those who don’t 
(have an associates degree).” 

The program teaches the students to use 
critical thinking skills and application skills 
that will serve them well wherever they end 
up, she said. 

“Everything in the program is transfer- 
able to a four-year college under the Com- 
monwealth Transfer Compact, an agree- 
ment between schools that ensures the 
quality of the courses and the students and 
the knowledge that he or she has. 

These students are very bright and very 
dedicated. They are prepared for class. They 
come to class, which doesn’t happen in 
every discipline.” 

This year, she is teaching Criminal Law 
and Introduction to Criminal Justice to 
first-year and some second-year students. 

“Iam wildly enthusiastic about being 
here and about my students,” she said. 

Later, she added, “I am a believer that 
you can reinvent yourself. I’m 46 and chang- 
ing careers again.” 

All of her accumulated knowledge will 
be helpful in advising the criminal justice 
students. 

She admits she is just learning the re- 


Finding her niche 


sources available through the college and is 
not afraid to say she does not know some- 
thing, but will find out. 

She equates this process with many in 
practicing law; you don’t have to know 
everything, but you need to know where to 
look for the answers. 

In response to questions about the ratio 
of staff to students, she said, “You have to 
recognize, in education, students are well 
served when the ratio is more limited, no 
question. 

On the other hand, in terms of class size, 
my class size is 35 or under. That’s more 
than manageable. In other places it can be 
75. That can also be manageable, but re- 
quires different techniques.” 

Liebman would like to see what her 
students think of her performance in a 
year. 

As an attorney, Liebman was juggling 30 
or 40 legal cases, court dates, research and 
designating work to junior lawyers. 

She said the experience in efficiency will 
serve her well in this new job. 

“Tl like dealing with students. I enjoy the 


Just What We Need 


“She has a balance of experience in the fields we 
were looking for: student advising and curriculum 
development. I think she can make a real contribu- 


tion to the college. As an add-on, I think she will be 


a role model for females in criminal justice.” 
Paul Bevilacqua 


ee 


E. Reed photo 
ATTORNEY CAROL LIEBMAN is eager and excited to bring her experience 
and love of teaching to a post that has been without a full-timer for 15 
years. She plans to teach students thinking and application skills. 


process, so it doesn’t feel like a burden. 
Talking to students individually is a real 
priority for me.” 

During the last 10 years as a student and 
then, later, as a lawyer, she hasn’t had 
much time for outside interests. 

“The things that really move me are in 
working with my hands, doing carpentry 
and gardening. I love to be outdoors,” . 
Liebman said. 

She enjoys bird watching, hiking, mov- 
ies and reading. She claims to be a novice in 
gardening and carpentry, but has made an 
Adirondack chair and a counter for her 
kitchen. 

Leibman calls herself doggedly loyal, 
sticking with jobs for many years at a time. 

While she may call her background eclec- 
tic, it seems to have come together in this 
job, giving her a broad range of qualifictaions 
to share with her students. 

“She has a balance of experience in the 
fields we were looking for, student advising 
and curriculum development,” Assistant 
Dean Paul Bevilacqua said. “I think she can 
make a real contribution to the college. As 
an add-on, I think she will be a role model 
for females in criminal justice.” 

Beingia role model is an extra bonus, 
according to Bevilacqua. 

During the hiring process, he had spo- 
ken to four people, including the head of 
the Franklin Institute, who all gave her 
excellent references. 

“I am very pleased and very upbeat. I 
have met with her three or four times and 
we'll be meeting on a regular basis. My job 
is to orient her to the college and give 
support and direction until she is autono- 
mous.” 

Liebman has made a terrific sacrifice in 
coming to Northern Essex from a large law 
firm where she was extremely successful 
financially, Bevilacqua said. 

“We can’t make up for 15 years, but we 
can get a clear direction and move ahead.” 
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By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


lorencio Cuevas, NECC’s new- 
B= student trustee, already 

has high hopes for the new 
semester. 

One of his main goals is to 
work with people, especially in 
the Lawrence community, where 
he lives, and help them come to 
NECC. 

He also hopes to make changes 
to encourage people to stay in 
school. 

Cuevas was motivated to be- 
come student trustee because he 
felt that he could do “some differ- 
ent things” at NECC. 

As a trustee, Cuevas’ main con- 
cern will be the issues that affect 
the Lawrence campus and the His- 
panic students there. 

His first action was to address 
the issue of transportation be- 
tween NECC’s two campuses. 

He said the biggest problem for 
students at the Lawrence campus 
is transportation to the Haverhill 
campus. 

Many students at NECC in 
Lawrence do not have cars and 
cannot afford the $1 each way fare 
for the Merrimack Valley Regional 
Transit Authority buses, which run 
between the two sites. 

Cuevas reccomends either run- 
ning a school transport between 
the two campuses or issuing spe- 
cial passes to NECC students, al- 
lowing them to use MVRTA buses 
during school hours to travel be- 
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Features 


New student trustee wants 
to involve both campuses 


Florencio Cuevas wants to help students stay in school 


tween the two locations. 

A transportation program ex- 
isted between the two sites a few 
years ago, Cuevas said, but it was 
discontinued for lack of student 
use. 

Cuevas said with more students 
attending NECC in Lawrence, the 
demand for free bussing has 
grown, and there is a real need to 
reinstate the transit program in 
some form. 

Another change he would like 
to see take place is in the experi- 
ence students have coming to 
NECC. 

“They (the administration) 
should try to be more friendly 
with the students. Give more at- 
tention. Give more opportunities 
for students to express them- 
selves.” 

He said the college’s adminis- 
trators and faculty members could 
work to “make students think they 
are somebody. That way they’ll 
feel more comfortable.” 

One thing he wouldn’t change 
is the treatment of minorities at 
NECC. 

“Northern Essex does a good 
job with minorities. Everybody is 
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very happy with minority treat- 
ment, especially at the Lawrence 
campus.” 

He points out that as the only 
college in Lawrence, NECC is truly 
many people’s only chance for 
higher learning. 

“It’s excellent,” he said of the 
college. 

Cuevas is taking 12 credits at 
NECC and is a member of its large 
Hispanic student body. 

He began studying at NECC in 
the spring ’96 semester. During 
his first semester at NECC, Cuevas 
served on the Lawrence campus 
student senate. 

Now, in only his second semes- 
ter, Cuevas begins his first term 
on the board of trustees. 

Originally from the Dominican 
Republic, Cuevas has lived for the 
better part of the last 11 years in 
Lawrence. 

He likes living in America and 
said, “Coming to the United States, 
you have to change. The culture is 
not going to adapt to you. You 
have to adapt to the culture.” 

Cuevas, 37, began attending 
NECC after he contemplated his 
future and the importance of hav- 


Al 
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ing a college degree. 

He started in the English as a 
Second Language program, and is 
nearly finished with the 
program.When he completes ESL, 
he intends to earn his associate’s 
degree in the paralegal program. 

Cuevas has no plans to transfer 
to a four-year school. 

This semester, he is taking eight 
credits in Haverhill and four at the 
Lawrence campus. 

“The idea is to be involved with 
both campuses,” he said. 

Cuevas plans to “concentrate a 
little bit more in Haverhill be- 
cause I want more information 
about the Haverhill campus.” 

He is looking forward to his 
term as student trustee and his 
second semester at NECC. 

Arthur Signorelli, director of 
student activities, is also looking 
forward to Cuevas’ second semes- 
ter at NECC. Signorelli works with 
Cuevas through the student sen- 
ate, letting him know about vari- 
ous issues. 

“I’m really excited about him, 
about his participation and in- 
volvement at both campuses this 
semester,” Signorelli said. 
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Speaking Out 


“Try to be more 
friendly with the 
students. Give 
more 
opportunities for 
students to 
express 


themselves.” 
Florencio Cuevas 
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and off-campus locations in the Merrimack Valley. 


COPY & AD DEADLINE: 
WEDNESDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION 


Call our ad manager today at: 
508 / 374-3634 


320 South Main Street 
Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 or 800 / 336-6448 
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Shay 
Sullivan 


Ethical entertainment? 


ik: *90s has seen all forms of 
entertainment stripped of its 
inhibitions. Everything from 
music to movies follow a new stan- 
dard of decency, for better or worse. 

In recent years people have called 
out for increased regulation, feign- 
ing outrage at the violence and de- 
meaning values depicted in Ameri- 
can entertainment. Heavy metal 
bands were accused of creating sui- 
cidal tendencies in our youth, and 
rap groups were persecuted for be- 
ing demeaning to women. 

The trend continues, with Beavis 
and Butthead as the latest scape- 
goat. Some parents would have 
people believe that 30 minutes a 
day of B+B influenced their children 
tocommit things they wouldn’t nor- 
mally do. I’m sorry, but if years of 
your parenting can’t compete with 
a couple of TV shows, it’s you that 
needs help, not your kids. 

Yet, for all the protest, there 
doesn’t seem to bean improvement. 
In fact, things have gotten worse. 
Take, for example, the movie Seven, 
a film about seven horrific mur- 
ders. 

While the murders themselves 
are not shown, the gruesome after- 
math is in vivid detail. A good film 
needs to say something in a stylish 
manner and have a definite mes- 
sage brought across by the charac- 
ters, scenery and events. Seven has 
no message to go with its horror, no 
answers to the questions it raises. 

In a movie like Schindler's List, 
when Steven Spielburg shows the 
horrors of slave camps, it’s because 
he wants to show how evil they 
really were. Ultimately, he balances 
the evil with good results. Spielberg 
asks the question why is there evil, 
and answers, great evil inspires great 
good, suggesting a balance. 


Seven has no such motivation. 

Hopefully people seeing a mur- 
der on TV will not be scarred for life. 
They should be more interested in 
how we choose to be entertained, 
reflecting what kind of people we 
are. 

In the ’50s, movies most often 
took on the subjects of love and life; 
in the 90s, movies usually can be 
boiled down to death or destruc- 
tion. 

Whether or not anyone wants to 
admit it, the entertainment indus- 
try influences the behaviors of those 
exposed to it. 

The effects of the industries irre- 
sponsibility can be seen all around 
us, from our society’s increased drug 
use to the lack of achievement by 
Generation Xers. 

Should the entertainment indus- 
try be regulated, is that the answer 
to our problems? 

Probably not, but the entertain- 
ment industry would be a good 
place to start reforming ourselves. 
Rather than allow government in- 
tervention to hamper our rights to 
free speech and free expression, it is 
the responsibility of the entertain- 
ment industry to reexamine the 
values their products are thrusting 
on American culture. They must 
learn to be ethical in their craft. 

Likewise consumers of art must 
be ethical in the choices they make. 

Mainstream musicians and 
moviemakers have the power and 
the freedom to influence people in 
at positive way every day, but they 
choose to ignore that opportunity. 

These people need to grow up 
and make their craft more art than 
entertainment. 
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VISITORS. . . 


YUSUF? TYRELL?.\, SURE, MA, 
YOU'RE SO QUIET, } JUST DOIN’ 
ARE YOU OKAY? 


the beginn is 


YEAH, AND I'VE 
GOT A BIG TEST 
HOMEWORK. } TOMORROW. 


4 BY CoLIATIERNEY 
ZOMBIES! Allof You. Yon 


will listen to my eeryuord 
ond Obe ¥y NN 


GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


SNAIL, YOU KNOW WHAT YOUR 
PROBLEM IS? \ouiRE Slow? 
—— 


EPAM 


Email: Georgetoon@aol.com 
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¥ + Jack— 
Robin Will- 
iams’ new film 
follows the 
theme he has set 
in acting out non- 
traditional roles such as in Mrs. Doubtfire 
and The Birdcage. Jack is the story of a 
boy who ages at four times the rate of a 
normal human being, so at age 10, he 
appears to be a 40 year-old man. 

After years of home tutoring, Jack’s 
parents decide to send him to public 
school, with predictable results. The big- 
gest surprise of the film is Bill Cosby, 
who plays Jack’s tutor. He adds more 
than just a cameo role to this otherwise 
standard family comedy. HH out of four 
stars. 

¢ Maximum Risk — Jean-Claude Van 
Damme’s latest action flick has a lot in 
common with all of his other ones-the 
marshall-arts ass-kicking, explosions and 
a beautiful co-star, in this film, played by 
Natasha Henstridge (Species). 

In this saga, Van Damme plays a two 
part role of himself and his twin brother, 
which sounds suspiciously like the plot 
to Double Impact. 

His brother is murdered and 
VanDamme fills his shoes and ventures 
into the New York underworld which 
swallowed his brother. 

The acting is nothing spectacular. It’s 
basically another run-of-the-mill Van 
Damme action film, so don’t expect too 
much. ** 

¢ The Fan —Inappropriate, vague, vul- 
gar, ridiculous and impressively poor 
are among the most obvious adjectives 
to describe The Fan. Snipes and De Niro 
prove, once again, that star power does 
not ensure a good movie, or even a 
watchable one. 

De Niro plays Gil Renard, an obsessed 
San Francisco Giants fan who extends 
his appreciation for the team by murder- 
ing their star player and kidnapping the 
child of another. De Niro’s mental dys- 
functions are never explained and his 


ee 


character doesn’t seem to equal the 
sum of his psychological parts. 

The soundtrack to the movie fea- 
tured the most inappropriate tracks 
ever associated with a movie. For ex- 
ample, one scene depicts De Niro chas- 
ing after Snipes’ son, while the Nine 
Inch Nails tune, Closer, played. (For any- 
one familiar with the chorus of the 
song, it is plain to see why that song is 
a little inappropriate). No stars 

¢ A Very Brady Sequel — More spoofing 
of the original series, but this time it’s 
on their fabled trip to Hawaii. 

The film has much in common with 
the first Brady film, but surpasses it in 
humor. 

The ’70s Brady’s somehow stayed 
the same while time moves on, but in 
the end they come out on top. Subplots 
of Greg and Marsha’s love affair are 
hysterical, but their antics are getting a 
little stale. Don’t be surprised if they 
come out with a third. ** 

¢ The Crow: City Of Angels — An 
uninspiring if not downright insult to 
the first film. 

Bad acting and confusing dark imag- 
ery make the film a waste of time. The 
success of the first film and the ad-hype 
to this one, made it a success, however. 

Vincent Perez in the lead role would 
do an adequate job on his own; how- 
ever, as a Brandon Lee clone he can’t 
compare. Iggy Pop plays the villian and 
gives a nauseating performance. De- 
spite its faults it still made $14 million 
in two weeks, more than enough to 
keep Dimension Films afloat. * 
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‘MAXIMUM RISK’ stars Van 
Damme and Natasha Henstridge. 


HOMEWORK?... STUDYING?.. 
WELL TAM VERY PROUD 


K. Playing At Local Theaters Music & Theater News 


¢ After being gunned down for the 
second time in two years, ‘gangsta 
rapper’ Tupac Shakur was pronounced 
dead at the age of 25, on Friday the 
13th. 

Last week he was the victim of an 
alleged drive-by shooting in Las Vegas 
after attending Mike Tyson’s boxing 
match. He was rushed to the hospital 
where doctors proceded to remove his 
right lung, according to the Associ- 
ated Press. 

Shakur apparently lived the hard . 
and fast gangster lifestyle he sang 
about, and it caught up with him in 
the end after a number of brushes 
with the law, including serving jail 
time for sodomy against a woman. 

His assailants are still at large. 

¢ Fans of the Beatles Anthology One 
and Two, should be happy to know that 
Anthology Three, is scheduled for re- 
lease in mid-October, featuring more 
lost and unheard tracks. 

Social Distortion, the veteran rock 
‘n’ roll/punk outfit just released a new 
album White Light, White Heat, White 
Trash, their first since 1992’s Some- 
where Between Heaven And Hell. They 
released a single and a video for I Was 
Wrong, and it is worth checking out. 

e The American Repertory Theater 
from Cambridge announces its 1996- 
97 season full of entertainment. 

The century old battling-duo, Punch 
and Judy, are together again for Punch 
and Judy Get Divorced. The performance 
begins Friday Oct. 27 with a preview, 
and a regular scheduled Sunday per- 
formance running until Nov. 27. The 
show will take place at the C. Walsh 
Theater, 55 Temple St., Beacon Hill. 

The next production, The Wild Duck, 
revolves around a family whose life is 
tested in searching for truth. 

The performance previews Friday 
Nov. 22 with routine showings on 
Wednesday Nov. 27, through Thurs- 
day Jan. 16, on the Loeb stage. 
Call 547-8300 for information. 
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OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


/ WAVE You NoTiceD THAT 
THERE ISN'T A PERSON 
\N THIS PLACE UNDER THE 


Now THAT You 
MENTION IT. 


ANOTHER PRUNE 
SUICE SPRITZER, 


HAROLD, THAT NEW AIR 
FRESHENER YOU BOUGHT 
MELLS AWFUL! 


YA, L GUESS L SHOULD'VE 
HAD A CLUE BECAUSE 
____ IT WAS $0 CHEAP. 


Attention! 


Any students interested in doing comics or any type 
of artwork are encouraged to send them in. We want 
student input! 


Call Colin at 374-3633 for information. 


Upcoming Shows 


V Check out these acts as they perform 
at different clubs throughout New En- 
gland. 

¢ See Phoebe Snow at the House of 
Blues on Sept. 18 & 19, Call 497-2229 for 
tickets and information. 

¢ Check out Boston’s surf scene with 
the Strangemen, at TT the Bears on 
Thursday Sept. 19. All shows are 18+. Call 
482-BEAR for more information. 

¢ See the loopy Chucklehead, with 
the Smittys Friday, Sept. 20 at Mama Kin. 
The 21+ show will cost $8.50. 

¢ Check out rockabilly guitar slinger 
Bill Kirchen with Too Much Funat Johnny 
D’s on September 21. Call 776-2004. 

¢ On Sept. 21, catch the MassCANN 
freedom rally on the Boston Common 
with acts Letters to Cleo and Bim Skala 
Bim. Call 944-CANN for more informa- 
tion. 

¢ See Groovasaurus with Skavoovie & 
the Epitones, Saturday Sept. 21 down- 
stairs at the Middle East. This 18+ show 
costs $8. Call 864-EAST for more info. 

¢ The Rollins Band will perform Sept. 
22 at the Paradise. Call 931-2000 for 
more information. 

e See the NYC hardcore/metal act 
Warzone on Sunday Sept. 22 at the Rat 
for an all-ages show. Call 536-2750 for 
more information . 

¢ See Steady Earnest on their reunion 
Sept. 22 downstairs at the Middle East. 
Call 864-EAST for more information. 

¢ See My Life With The Thrill Kill Cult, 
with Death Ride 69, Tuesday Sept. 24 at 
Axis. Call 262-2437 for more informa- 
tion. 

¢ The former 2-tone ska artists, the 
Selecter, are still together and will per- 
form their 90s blend of ska and pop on 
Sept. 25 at Mama Kin. Call 351-2525 for 
information. 

¢ Local Boston act, Fuzzy will per- 
form Sept. 27 at TT the Bears. Call 492- 
BEAR for tickets and more information. 

¢ See the sensitive R&B act Color Me 
Badd, Sunday Sept. 29 at the Paradise. 
Call 562-8804 for more information. 


¢ See the Epitaph recording act, The 
Red Aunts, upstairs at the Middle East 
on Oct. 2. Call 864-EAST for more infor- 
mation. 

¢ Check out the hoppin’ sounds of 
Reverend Horton Heat with special 
guests, The Luna Chicks Oct. 2 at the 
Avalon. Tickets are $15 for this 18+ show. 
Call Ticketmaster 931-2000 for info. 

¢ See independent rock act, Sebadoh 
Oct. 5 at the Avalon with special guest, 
Steve Westfield. Tickets are $12 for this 
18+ show. 

¢ Go see Los Lobos as they perform at 
the Avalon on Oct. 7. All tickets are $17 
for this 21+ show. 

e 2-tone ska originators, the Specials, 
are back with a new line-up and will 
perform Saturday Oct. 12 at the Avalon. 
All tickets are $15 for this 18+ show. 

¢ The Boss is back! Catch Bruce 
Springsteen at the Providence Perform- 
ing arts center on the 19th, and at the 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium Nov. 14. 
Call 617-931-2000 for tickets and infor- 
mation. 

¢ Former Husker Du and Sugar leader 
Bob Mould will play with Rasputina Sept. 
24 at the Avalon. Call 931-2000 for tick- 
ets and information. 

¢ Check out De La Soul with Fishbone 
Oct. 24 at the Avalon. All tickets are $15 
for this 18+ show. 

¢ Catch former Kinks frontman Ray 
Davies Oct. 1, 2 and 3 at the Lansdowne 
Street Playhouse. Call 931-2000 for tick- 
ets and information. 

¢ The Dave Matthews Band will play 
Oct. 2 at the Fleet Center at 7:30 p.m. Call 
Ticketmaster for information. This show 
is expected to quickly sell out so hurry if 
you want tickets. 

¢ Come see the rock gods Pearl Jam as 
they support their new album, No Code, 
with a performance at the Hartford Civic 
Center Oct. 2 at 7:30 p.m. 

¢ The Black Crowes will perform at 
the Orpheum Friday Oct. 25 & Saturday 
Oct. 26 at 7:30 p.m. All tickets are $23.50, 
and this show is expected to sell out. 


Larry and Mel 
wander into 
a Gray Bar. 


YA, AND YOU SHOULD‘VE ALSO 

HAD A CLUE 'CUZ IT'S SHAPED 
LIKE AN OLD ARMY Boot 
INSTEAD OF A LITTLE TREE. 


ARIES — Your financial help with 
tuition didn’t come through. It is 
time to sit down and reexamine your 
budget. 


TAURUS — Your love life is on’ 


shaky ground this week. Don’t push 
things. Wait a few days for the dust to 
settle, then sit down and have a nice 
long chat. 

GEMINI — You’ve been pushing 
yourself too hard lately. Try to relax a 
bit. If possible ease up on the books. 
Give yourself a little treat. You de- 
serve it. 

CANCER — You're are having a 
rough week. Even though things 
aren’t going your way, try not to get 
discouraged. 

LEO — Don’t let a cranky class- 
mate get you down. Remember to 
keep up your class participation. Your 
teachers will notice. 

VIRGO — This week friends and 
family haven’t been supportive of 
your work. Just remember to stick 


with it. 


LIBRA — Your closest friend is in 
need of some cheering up so set aside 
some special time and lend a hand. 

SCORPIO — School expenses are 
high, so don’t let your friends spend 
your money for you. 

SAGITTARIUS — Try not to mix up 
school and home this week. Your 
family doesn’t need the extra stress. 

CAPRICORN — Don't feel so lonely 
and out of place! Things are going 
better than you think. Reach out a 
little. You can make friends easier 
that way. 

AQUARIUS — Open your mind a 
little more and consider other class- 
mates’ viewpoints. You can learn more 
when you discuss with others than 
when you stick only to your own 
view. 

PISCES — School is hectic this 
week. You love helping others, but be 
careful not to neglect your own stud- 
ies by spending too much time tutor- 


Top 10 


— 


Alternative rock 
1. Down: 311 
2. E-Bow The Letter: R.E.M. 
3. Burden In My Hand: Soundgarden 
4. Who You Are: Pearl Jam 
5. Standing Outside A Broken... : 
Primitive Radio Gods 
6. Stupid Girl: Garbage 
7. Pepper: Butthole Surfers 
8. Novocaine For The Soul: Eels 
9. King Of New Orleans: Better Than 
Ezra 
10. Where It’s At: Beck 


Singles 
1. Macarena (Bayside Boys Mix): Los 
Del Rio 
2. I Love You Always Forever: Donna 
Lewis 
3. Twisted: Keith Sweat 
4. Loungin: LL Cool J 
5. Change The World (From Phenom- 
enon): Eric Clapton 
6. C’mon N’ Ride It (The Train): Quad 
City DJ’s 
7. It’s All Coming Back To Me Now: 
Celine Dion 
8. Your Makin’ Me High/Let It Flow: 
Toni Braxton 
9. I Can’t Sleep Baby (If I): R. Kelly 
10. You Learn/You Oughta Know: 
Alanis Morrisette 


T.V. ratings 
1. Football: Cowboys Vs. Bears: ABC, 
Monday, 9 p.m. 
2. The Emmy Awards: ABC, Sunday, 8 
p.m. 
3. Home Improvement: ABC, Monday, 
6:35 p.m. 
4. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
5. 20/20: ABC, Friday, 10 p.m. 
6. Primetime Live: ABC, Wednesday, 
10 p.m. 
7. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
8. Coach: ABC, Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 
9. Dateline NBC: NBC, Tuesday, 10 
p.m. 
10. Movie: Danielle Steele’s Remem- 
brance: NBC, Monday, 9 p.m. 


Movies 
1. Bulletproof: Universal, Damon 
Wayans 
2. Tin Cup: Warner Brothers, Kevin 
Costner 
3. First Kid: Hollywood, Sinbad 
4. A Time To Kill: Warner Bros., 
Samuel L. Jackson 
5. The Spitfire Grill: Columbia, Alison 
Elliott 
6. Jack: Hollywood, Robin Williams 
7. Independence Day: 20th Century 
Fox, Will Smith 
8. The Island Of Dr. Moreau: New Line, 
Marlon Brando 
9. The Crow: City Of Angels: Dimen- 
sion, Vincent Perez 
10. A Very Brady Sequel: Paramount, 
Shelly Long 


Fiction 
1. Executive Orders: Tom Clancy, 
Putnam 
2. Servant Of The Bones: Anne Rice, 
Knopf 
3. The Last Don: Mario Puzo, Random 
House 
4. The Runaway Jury: John Grisham, 
Doubleday 
5. Cause Of Death: Patricia Cornwell, 
Putnam 
6. The Celestine Prophecy: James 
Redfield, Warner 
7. The Tenth Insight: James Redfield, 
HarperCollins 


Nonfiction 
1. The Dilbert Principle: Scott Adams, 
Harper Business 
2. Men are From Mars, Women Are 
From Venus: John Gray, 
HarperCollins 
3. The Zone: Barry Sears with Bill 
Lawren, ReganBooks 
4. Unlimited Access: Gary Aldrich, 
Regnery 
5. Simple Abundance: Sarah Ban 
Breathnach, Warner 
6. Between Hope And Sanity: President 
Bill Clinton, Times Books 
7. Undaunted Courage: Stephen E. 
Ambrose, Simon & Schuster 
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Art gallery closes 


@ Re-assessment of 
funds lead to the 
gallery’s demise 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


fter a decade of art exhib- 
its, the art gallery in the 
Bentley Library is set to 


close, due to insufficient funding 
and mixed student response. 

“The gallery wasn’t used, and 
we don’t have the number of 
people to keep it driving on 
$35,000,” said President David 
Hartleb. “We put our money where 
our priorities are.” 

The gallery opened approxi- 
mately 10 years ago and featured 
works of art ranging from paint- 
ings to presidential displays. 
Arthur Signorelli, director of stu- 
dent activities, who booked all the 


events and generally ran the ex- 
hibits, wasn’t happy with the 
president’s decision, but under- 
stands his reasoning. 

“I am disappointed to see it 
come to an end, but I understand 
the reasons why,” he said. 

Despite the warm reception 
from the community to the events, 
Signorelli said the budget could 
not sustain the high price of ship- 
ping, insurance and the cost of the 
exhibits themselves. 

“The gallery was very well re- 
ceived by the community, but some 
months we paid more for ship- 
ping than the exhibit itself,” 
Signorelli said. 

The gallery has seen national 
attention in the past, as two of the 
exhibits won awards - the Archie 
comic exhibit, whose creator, John 
L. Goldwater, was from Haverhill; 
and the JFK exhibit. 

Most of the financial problems 
started when the creative arts se- 
ries funding was severely cut, 


eliminating many programs. 

The gallery was most success- 
ful when Sunday concerts were 
held at the same time, according 
to Signorelli, but it went downhill 
when the cuts came and the con- 
certs were canceled. 

The New Nile Orchestra was 
the last scheduled Sunday con- 
cert, paired with the gallery’s By A 
Clearer Light: 75th Anniversary of the 
National Parks Service, last spring. 

Even though the gallery was 
successful, some feel that it wasn’t 
student-oriented, but community- 
oriented. 

“It wasn’t a bad cut, it was a 
good thing. I don’t think the stu- 
dents were aware of it,” said in- 
terim student senate member, Ja- 
son Faria, formerly the student 
senate vice president. 

Faria said the college should 
spend the money on something of 
use to students. 

“It (the gallery) wasn’t provid- 
ing as much benefit for the stu- 


Goodbye, gallery 


File photo 


THE GALLERY’S jazz exhibit in March ’94. 


dents as it was. providing PR for 
the college,” he said. 

Not all campus art events will 
come to a halt, however. The stu- 
dent senate will continue to spon- 
sor concerts and events, and the 
college has sponsored a handful of 
arts-related happenings, to spark 
student and community interest 


this fall. 

There is no plan for the gallery 
to reopen, but some remain hope- 
ful. 

“There are no future plans. We 
need to take a step back and look 
at what we want to sponsor. Maybe 
then the gallery will return,” 
Signorelli said. 


‘No Code’ no good? Pearl Jam hits the mark 


@ New album F 
creates alternative 
to alternative rock 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Managing Editor 


message to all Pearl Jam 
fans: stop waiting for the 
second coming of Ten. Fans 


need to accept that Ten stands on 
its ownasasuperb album, but still 
maintain a respect for their newer 
works. 

Bearing this in mind, Pearl 
Jam’s new album, No Code, shows 
a masterful command over music. 

Unlike Vs. and Vitalogy, No Code 
brings a maturity in songwriting 
and musicianship that takes away 
from the raw roots the group once 
had. Instead, they replace it with 
an eclectic mix of adrenaline 
pumping rock and sullen, thought- 
ful lyrics. 

The most notable change in 
the group presents itself early on, 
a relaxed Eddie Vedder. The song 
Sometimes, reflects a quiet but firm 
devotion to God, while a simplis- 
tic, murmuring guitar plays gen- 
tly beside him. 

Pearl Jam’s changes may have 
resulted in its multiple side- 
projects since the December '94 


Music Review 


release of Vitalogy. Vedder partici- 
pated in the making of the Dead 
Man Walking soundtrack. Guitar- 
ist Stone Gossard has worked with 
his other band, which may have 
led to Mankind, a song he sings on 
No Code. 

The band lost drummer Dave 
Abbruzzese and replaced him with 
Jack Irons. Also, the group collabo- 
rated with Neil Young last year to 
output the album, Mirrorball. The 
combination of these elements 
changed the band for the better. 

The alterations result in many 
moodier songs on No Code, with- 
out losing the sometimes raw, 
sometimes thoughtful force they 
possess. 

Hail, Hail, the second track, 
shows what the band couldn’t ac- 
complish very well on Vitalogy: a 
hard-driven song with meaning. 
Vitalogy’s successes were mostly in 
ballads like Immortality and 
Betterman. Hail, Hail on the other 
hand, proclaims their rock roots 
with its in your face guitar and 
Vedder belting out the lyrics. 

Other songs on the 13 opus/49 
minute CD show the band’s range 
both musically and lyrically. 

Habit, the b-side track to their 
first single, Who You Are, serves as 
a timely tribute to drugs in 
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800 Turnpike Street 

North Andover MA 01845 
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Mention this ad for student rates. 
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508 794 5512 


esalary negotiating 


*job search techniques 


America. With recent deaths in 
The Smashing Pumpkins family 
and others like Shannon Hoon of 
Blind Melon, Habit’s political mes- 
sage rings clear. 

“See it happen to a couple of 
friends...see it happen and the 
message it sends/...never thought 
you'd habit.” The song demon- 
strates undeniable musical talent 
with an impressive range of har- 
monizing throughout the chorus. 

Some of Pearl Jam’s change 
turns out more dramatically than 
others. Mankind features Stone 
Gossard as vocalist, not Vedder. 
The song’s merit can’t be denied, 
but one can’t help but wonder 
what the track would have 
sounded like if Vedder sang it. 

On the same dramatic note, I’m 
Open, features hauntingly melodic 
background music with little sing- 
ing. Instead, Vedder offers lines of 
poetry to the music, with a slight 
chorus in between two short stan- 
zas. 

Pearl Jam proves over and over 
that they will do as they please 
with little regard to record sales, 
trading them for artistic advance- 
ment. 


No Code teems 
with quality from 
beginning to end. 
Present Tense and 
In My Tree display 
the same intro- 
spective thought- 
fulness that has 
always served 
Pearl Jam fans 
well, while Lukin 
remains some- 
how enjoyable, 
despite indeci- 
pherable lyrics. 

The only sub- 
par song doubles 
as the last one, 
Around the Bend. 


The beautiful lyrics suffocate in 


the twangy guitar. The sliding of 
Gossard’s hand up and down the 
guitar’s neck is almost comical, 
and when the piano joins in, it 
solidifies the song’s destiny for a 
Texas bar. 

No Code casts a shadow over all 
of Pearl Jam’s work, with the ex- 
ception of Ten. Their changes have 
created such a drastically differ- 
ent sound, that it can now serve as 
a new alternative to alternative. 


Observer Stars 


x for Pearl 
Jam’s moody 
and powerful 


new release, 
‘No Code.’ 


TIRED OF WAITING AROUND TO USE THE LAB? 
YOU CAN AFFORD A COMPUTER! 
NEW 100% IBM COMPATIBLES BUILT TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


486 SYSTEMS STARTING AT $499 
586 SYSTEMS STARTING AT $599 


PENTIUM SYSTEMS STARTING AT $799 


CREATIVE COMPUTERS, INC 
244 MAIN STREET (RT. 28) 
NORTH READING, MA 01864 
TEL:508-664-9221 FAX:508-664-9499 
5% DISCOUNT WITH VALID STUDENT ID 


i 


eT WS SS 


166 Pentium System $1699 


166 Mhz Pentium System 
Mid tower case 


586DX-100 CYRIX SYSTEM $599 


Mini tower case 


MODELER’S JUNCTION 
88 Lowell Street, RT 113 
Methuen, MA. 01844 USA 
(508) 683-0885 
Wayne R. Gebhardt, Owner 
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16 meg RAM 

256K cache 

1.2 GB hard drive 

| Meg PCI graphics accelerator STB 
1.44 floppy drive 

6X CD-ROM 

16 bit sound card w/speakers 

28.8 fax/modem 
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8 meg RAM 

540 GB hard drive IDE 
1 Meg SVGA ISA card 
1.44 floppy drive 

4X CD-ROM 

16 bit sound card 
serial mouse 

101 keyboard 
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New coach thinks positively for new season 


@ Volleyball head looks toward 
the future with excitement and 
optimism about team’s chances 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Sports Editor 


volleyball coach who hopes to bring a 

fresh look to the team. 

Papalambros was just hired this past sum- 
mer by former athletic director, Carl Beal. He 
was picked over four other applicants. 
Papalambros read about the job opening ina 
local newspaper. é 

Assistant Athletic Director Mike Smith 
was impressed with Papalambros and was 
happy to bring him aboard. 

“His schedule really fits ours and that was 
one of the main reasons he stuck out over the 
others,” he said. “He also knows the game of 
volleyball really well.” 

According to Smith, Papalambros is also 
interested in running a summer volleyball 
camp for kids who want to learn more about 
the game. Smith believes that will attract 
more students to come here and play volley- 
ball. 

Papalambros believes in learning the fundamentals of 
the game as well as being in good condition. He bases all his 
coaching techniques on legendary UCLA basketball coach, 
John Wooden’s, pyramid of success. 

Wooden made it up in the late 60s and the early 70s to 
help his team have a certain mind set when they went into 
games. It had a powerful effect because Wooden’s UCLA 
ruled college basketball for over a decade. 

Papalambros believes there is more to coaching than 
showing up at practice and at games. 

“I believe coaching starts by getting kids to come to the 
school and play as well as helping kids develop mentally as 
well as physically for the games,” he said. “I have a 
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G. PAPALAMBROS, 
volleyball coach. 


statement that I tell all the kids I coach to help them. It is 
‘hard work plus a positive attitude equals success’.” 

Papalambros’ goal is to develop the program so that 
NECC is a contender and to do it by building the girls 
confidence as well as their determination to win. 

Demarus Melendez, a Lawrence resident and first-year 
player, is happy that Papalambros is coaching. 

“I didn’t know how to do anything before and now I 
know how to bump and set,” she said. “He’s cool and he 
wants you to be at practice all the time. He really wants to 
win.” 

Papalambros was born and raised in Cam- 
bridge and went through its public school 
system. He was brought up playing basket- 
ball. He played in high school and later 
played college ball at UMass/Boston. 

Papalambros graduated from UMass/Bos- 
ton in 1988 with a bachelor’s degree in 
physical education. In 1992, he earned his 
master’s degree in education from Cambridge 
College. Papalambros lives in Milton with his 
wife and 6-month old son. 

He wasn’t introduced to volleyball until 
about seven years ago. He made his coaching 
debut at Newton South High School, where 
he coached basketball in the winter and 
volleyball in the spring and fall. 

“I wanted to find a sport I could coach in 
the fall and the spring other than basketball, 
and volleyball ended being my choice,” 
Papalambros said. “I coached the girls in the fall and the 
boys in spring.” 

Papalambros went on to coach at Andover High School 
and then at Framingham South for the two years after 
Newton. 

After one year at Framingham South, the two schools in 
Framingham combined into one school. Papalambros 
coached there for two years. According to Papalambros, the 
team was Bay State League champions in 1990 and then co- 
champs with Brookline in 1991. 

Papalambros pursued volleyball more seriously because 
there were more jobs and opportunities than there were in 
basketball, and he has learned to enjoy volleyball just as 
much. 
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Between matches 
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FIRST-YEAR STUDENT Juana Montero receives 
directions from new coach George Papalambros. 
The team is looking forward to a good season. 


Volleyball turnout needs last minute spike 


@ Players and coach 
prepare for new season 


By ROBERT AHERN 
Ass’t Sports Editor 


his year’s turnout at the six women’s 
[etext practices has new head 
coach George Papalambros concerned. 

Asked about participation, Papalambros 
said, “because NECC is so diverse and it’s a 
two year school, its hard to find players. I 
think if people come and watch the games, 
there will be more participation.” 

The turnout at last Monday's practice 
was not satisfactory according to 
Papalambros. Only three players showed 
up to practice while a few came by to ask the 
coach about paperwork and physicals. 

Second-year player, Connie Kyriako- 
poulos of Ipswich, a major in physical edu- 
cation and one of the two returning players 
from last year’s team, is also concerned 
with the attendance at practice. 

“He [Papalambros] was kind of upset 
that we had eight players signed up and we 
only had three at practice. We have our first 
game Saturday, and I don’t know if we’re 
even ready.” 

Kyriakopoulos a transfer student from 
Hesser College, is in her fifth semester. 

Giselle Belliard of Haverhill is the only 


other returning player on the team. The 
rest of the team consists of new players, 
some who have never played volleyball. 

Juana Montero of Lawrence says she 
likes the team, but not as much as her high 
school team so far, because of the fact that 
she was used to playing with them more. 
Montero, who played for Greater Lawrence 
Tech last year has been playing volleyball 
since she was a high school freshman. 

Athletic director Nita Lamborghini is 
excited to have Papalambros as the new 
volleyball coach. 

“He knows his volleyball. He has a lot of 
enthusiasm,” she said. 

Asked about the turnout at practices 
lately, Lamborghini brought up the fact 
that he’s a new coach. 

“It’s usually rougher when you have a 
new coach coming in; it’s kind of standard 
fare to have fluctuating numbers.” 

Kyriakopoulos doesn’t know Papalam- 
bros very well yet, but feels he definitely 
encourages the players to do their best. 

“I think we have some potential as long 
as we all work together as a team,” 
Kyriakopoulos said. 

Kyriakopoulos would like to beat is Mt. 
Ida, which she said is one of the harder if 
not the hardest team in the league. 

The volleyball team is playing its first 
home game against Mt. Ida on Tuesday, 
Sept. 24, at 6 p.m. 

The team also has a newassistant coach, 


TIME 


DAY 


Saturday, Sept. 21 
Tuesday, Sept. 24 
Saturday, Sept. 28 
Tuesday, Oct. 1 
Thursday, Oct. 3 
Saturday, Oct. 5 
Tuesday, Oct. 8 6 p.m. 
Saturday, Oct. 12 12 p.m. 
Wednesday, Oct.16 7 p.m. 
Saturday, Oct. 19 12 p.m. 


12 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
6 p.m 
12 p.m. 


Shaye Fenton, who is a graduate of NECC. 

“She’s a former player, she knows the 
college,” Lamborghini said. 

Like Papalambros, Lamborghini also 
seemed excited to have Fenton on staff. 

Fenton says she likes Papalambros’ coach- 
ing style. 

“I've only been working with him for 
two days, but he communicates with the 
women really well, he breaks down skill 
levels well for the girls who haven’t played 
too much.” 

The volleyball team won only two of the 
twelve matches they played last year, and 
even though all the players on the team like 


OPPONENT 


CCRI 
“Mt. Ida 
Becker 


Newbury & Mt. Ida 
CCRI 

N.H. Tech 

Dean & Mitchell 


to win, winning is not the only reason the 
women go out and join volleyball. There are 
many other reasons ranging from exercise 
to just having fun. 

“Hopefully, we can make the playoffs by 
just going out and having fun and learning 
how to work together as a team. By coming 
out and playing sports, I’ve met a lot of 
people, and it’s helped me in my classes 
too,” Kyriakopoulos said. 

Montero also likes to have fun, but thinks 
volleyball helps her out with school as well. 

“I like to play sports. I’m athletic. It 
keeps me out of trouble and focused on 
school.” 


Athletic department pushes intramural program 


@ Lamborghini to look 
at a range of sports 
and activities 


By MANNY TICKELIS 
Staff Reporter 


f you want to keep in shape and get to 

know more of your classmates at the 

same time, the NECC gym might pro- 
vide the answer. 

Two types of activities are being offered 
to students this semester, giving them a 
chance to interact with faculty members 
and students. 


done to make them better. 


The first type is varsity sports. Men’s 
basketball, women’s basketball, women’s 
volleyball and baseball are all offered. 

Also available are intramural athletics. 
These activities range from 3-on-3 basket- 
ball, volleyball and racquetball to more 
recreational past-times like billiards, hik- 
ing and biking. 

Also planned are activities that may not 
be athletic, but still are fun. 

“One of the events we are having is a 
Haunted Hay Ride,” said Mike Smith, NECC 
assistant athletic director. “We always have 
had fun and excitement on the hayride.” 

Athletic director, Nita Lamborghini, has 
looked into activities to see what can be 


“I had one student come to my office 
who asked me about soccer,” she said. 
“When I told her we didn’t have a soccer 
team, she looked a little down. I’m going to 
try to meet the students’ interests.” 

Lamborghini's first objective is to work 
on the activities already being offered. 

“We're going to promote more day trips 
like the hike,” Lamborghini said. 

Another event this fall is the 5K cross- 
country fun run. 

It takes place on Saturday, Oct. 5. There 
is a $6 entry fee and walkers are welcome to 
join the event. 

The run will be held on Kenoza Lake. 
Runners will begin roughly at 11 a.m. while 
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The first 100 participants to finish will 
receive a T-shirt. All proceeds benefit the 
athletic department. 

Lamborghini and Smith agree that stu- 
dents participating in an activity can in- 
crease their college experience, even if it’s 
just a trip to the weight room. 

“We have one of the best fitness centers 
for a community college around here,” 
Smith said. 

The fitness center is located in the gym 
and is open Monday through Friday from 
8:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. The center is free for 
all students. 

Any student interested in intramurals 
should contact Rose Wile at ext. 3718 or 


® Retired prof 
moves on after 32 


years of serving 
NECCstudents 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
Special Assignment Reporter 


t's unlikely to find anyone at 

the college who will say any 

thing unkind about John 
Guarino. In fact, now that he’s 
retired after three decades of teach- 
ing, the Guarino legend grows. 

Last winter, Guarino was diag- 
nosed with prostate cancer. He 
said it was a wake-up call, and it 
forced him to consider doing some- 
thing else for the rest of his life. 

“I loved teaching at Northern 
Essex,” Guarino said. “But I’ve done 
that for 32 years.” 

It has taken him that long to 
learn how to teach, Guarino said. 

“Trust me, it’s something you 
learn by doing,” he said. “I’ve 
learned to be more of a people- 
person, because when I came here 
I was not. I was more of a book 
worm.” 

Although Guarino’s teaching 
career was spent entirely at NECC, 
finding any teaching job after 
graduate school was difficult for 
him. 

“It was hard for me getting a 
teaching job because in those days 
[had no experience,” Guarino said. 

Of the many teaching jobs he 
applied for, one was here. He chose 
NECC for the location, he said. 

Guarino was interviewed by 
Harold Bentley, NECC’s first presi- 
dent. 

“He liked me despite my lack of 
experience and my lisp,” Guarino 
said. 

Over the years, Guarino helped 
develop and teach a variety of 
courses from Introduction to Law 
to American History. But his fa- 
vorite remains Western Civiliza- 
tion. 

“Because it’s so vast,” Guarino 
said. “There’s always some new 
way to teach it, to learn and pre- 
pare.” 

At 58, Guarino said he hadn’t 
planned on retiring so soon. But 
when the college offered a bonus 
to entice longtime faculty to re- 
tire, Guarino was compelled. Since 
Aug. 31, he’s officially retired. 

Despite his regrets about leav- 
ing, he’s happy that he’s healthy 
enough to do other things. 

“Who wants to retire when 
you're flat out sick?” Guarino 
asked. 

He plans to spend the rest of 
his life reading, researching and 
traveling, he said. 

“Things got put on the back 
burner when I was a teaching,” he 
said. 

Indeed, Guarino hasn’t ruled 
out plans to do some teaching in 
the future. And that would delight 
Arthur Barlas, department chair- 
man. 

“Tl miss the sound of Guarino’s 
voice in the corridor,” Barlas said. 
“Ot course, you could hear John 
half a mile away.” 

Barlas, chairman of the history 
department, said he was shocked 
to learn of Guarino’s retirement. 

“1 didn’t think he could tear 
himself away from this place,” 
Barlas said. “I just hope he be- 
comes restless in his new environ- 
ment and comes back.” 

Yo Barlas, the time commit- 
ment Guarino made over the years 
to the students will make him 
irreplaceable. He doubts that dedi- 


“Today, young 
professors have 
hobbies and 


outside interests. 


All John had was 
this institution.” 


Arthur Barlas, 
history dept. chair 


cation like Guarino’s will be seen 
in the future. 

“Today; young professors have 
hobbies and outside interests,” 
Barlas said. “All John had was this 
institution.” 

Even though he and Guarino 
have ideological differences, their 
friendship remains strong, Barlas 
said. 

“To the administration, 
Guarino could be a pain in the 
backside,” Barlas said. “But they 
always liked him despite what he 
said.” 

Norman J. Landry, dean of stu- 
dent services, cannot recall ever 
having a serious conflict with 
Guarino over the many years 
they've worked together. 

“Even though I was an admin- 
istrator and John an avid union 
leader and member, we had our 
differences,” Landry said. “But I’ve 
always respected his position.” 

When Landry and Guarino 
came to the college in the early 
60s, enrollment was less than 500 
students. Despite the radical 
changes to the school over the 
years, Landry said he’ll miss chat- 
ting with Guarino about the old 
days. 

“We always remembered our- 
selves as the way we were ,” Landry 
said. “And I think it was good for 
us.” 

Back then, it was just the stu- 
dents and their teachers, Landry 
said. 

“Now it’s a lot more compli- 
cated.” 

For Guarino, the notable 
changes witnessed over the years 
are the expansion of the college 
and the role technology plays in 
learning. 

“When we started, the college 
had a few hundred students and a 
dozen faculty,” Guarino said. 
“Now, it’s a multi-campus college 
with enrollment in the thousands.” 

Many former NECC students 
fondly recall classes they've had 
with Guarino. One of those is Janet 
O’Keefe, who has known Guarino 
since 1973 when she enrolled at 
the college as a freshman. 

Now a personal counselor, 
O'Keefe served on the finance com- 
mittee with Guarino for many 
years. But still she remembers the 
Western Civilization class and said 
it was the highlight of her first 
year here. 

“He loved teaching and was 
dramatic and had such passion.” 

The need for instructors like 
Guarino still exists at this college, 
Landry said. 

“John Guarino is a scholar de- 
voted to teaching,” Landry said. 

According to Landry, what 
makes teachers interesting is a 
fanatical interest in certain disci- 
plines they bring into the class- 
room. 
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JOHN GUARINO worked his magic at NECC for 32 years. His devotion will be missed. 


“There’s room for a hundred 
John Guarino’s around here,” 
Landry said. “Only not as loud.” 

Despite his strong and passion- 
ate stands, O’Keefe said she isn’t 
surprised that no one has a nega- 
tive thing to say about him. 

“He had his convictions and 
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moral code, but he was consis- 
tent,” she said. “You always know 
where you stand with John.” 
Many see Guarino’s departure 
as the ending of an era, but not 
O'Keefe. Committed teachers like 
him will remain, but they won’t 
have Guarino’s teaching style, she 


File photo 
AFTER RELAXING a few minutes, Professor 
Guarino is off to class. He can’t help but © 
carry an overflowing bundle of informa- 
tion to ensure students are Kept up to date 
on what’s new in world history. 
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File photo 
DURING HIS career, Guarino 
spent thousands of hours 
answering student ques- 
tions. 


said. 

“T'll miss not seeing him in the 
hallways,” O’Keefe said. 

She cannot estimate the num- 
ber of students influenced by 
Guarino. 

“He'll probably never know how 
many that was either,” she said. 


